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6,000 Miles 
Guaranteed 


will hereafter be the basis of 
service for all Pennsylvania 
Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


—pPper guarantee tag attached to 
each casing. 


This also applies to all tires 
now in service. 


This increase in guarantee fol- 
lows logically the result of the 
Automobile Club of America 
Official Test —in which strictly 
stock Vacuum Cup Tires on heavy 
cars averaged 6,760 miles. 


On this new guarantee basis, 
V.C’s. are 17% to 22% lower in 
cost per mile than any so-called 
non-skid tire sold on a 3,500 
miles adjustment basis. 


The new guarantee also covers 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 
FOR FORD CARS 


adding 50% to the service warranty of 
these special price V.C. casings — al- 
ready unapproached for economy. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct factory branches and 


service agencies throughout 


the United States & Canada 













liable ELI designed by pioneer hay 
press builders who have specialized 
on hay presses for 25 years. 














make clean-cut bales. 
Large feed opening—easi- 
est feeding. Highest capacity 
m —greatest profits for you. 4 
sizes and styles. An ELI forevery 
bailing need. Weight with 
engine, 4250 Ibs. Write 
for Latest Catalog. 

COLLINS PLOW co. 

















MANOLES EAR COR 
4S WELL AS SMALL GR 


Spout 
delivers 
> srain te all parts 


of crib—fills to 

to the top, no lost space. 
Jast the machine fer dow 
ble cribs — installed in drives 
takes up very littie reem, 
always ready for work. 
Operate with horse power 

Or engine. 

Drop as postel—tell 
: ts about your cribs, 
=— size and style We 
have an Elevator for your nceds—whether you require a Portable 
er Bucket machine. Makers of real Elevating Plants 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
Dent. 70 - - . « Peoria, tlis, 


JUST 
MOORING FOR TO Ful THOSE 
BIC CRIBS 









BUCKET ELEVATOR | 


Enclosed head prevents 
S@caciering ef grain. 
...No chain trouble with 
Hart's” big, heavy chain 
and buckets. 

Three styles of dumps 
and conveyors te select 
from. 


Crib Plans 
Free. 





wide 
light draft—save work 
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Establish Long Mail Routes.—i’ost- 
master General Burleson has established 
74 rural delivery routes which will be 
fifty miles or more in lengt These are 


to test motor vehicles and the move is 








simply an experiment. Sever compara- 
tive tests of city delivery have been made 
with horses and automobiles The aver- 
age cost of delivery by automobile was 
$.0518 a package while by horse-drawn 
vehicle it was only $.0306 a packags The 
trial routes for motor vehicles will be 

begun early in August. 
Fares for Laborers.—A national law 
railroads to make reduced 


permitting 
fares for laborers has been advocated by 





Cc. L. Green, government employment 
agent at Kansas City. Mr. Green comes 
in contact with thousands of men seek- 
ing work every year and he says many 
can not accept the jobs because they do 
not have enough money to get to the 
job. During the rush of harvest season 
at least Mr. Green believes railroads 


ought to be permitted to grant special 
rates to this class. 


lowa Dairy Cattle Congress.—Ilans are 
well under way for the annual Iowa 
Dairy Cattle Congress to be held at Wa- 
terloo from September 27th to October 3d. 


There is very little change in the pre- 
mium lists for cattle, including the Jer- 
seys, Guernseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires and 


Brown Swiss. Manufacturers of cream- 
ery machinery and dairy barn equipment 
are taking their usual space and several 
new firms have decided to show their 
goods. The Iowa State Dairy Associa- 
tion always holds its annual meeting in 
connection with this congress. The com- 
mittee is working on a program which it 
hopes will be one of the best offered. This 
is the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the association, the meetings having been 
held in conjunction with the dairy con- 
gress since 1910. 


The Gas in Silos.—Before entering a silo 


which has been recently filled, a person 
would do well to heed a warning being 
sent out by the North Dakota station. 
Attention is called to the death of four 


the Ohio state hospital farm. 
night the silage had settled 
about three feet and was about five feet 
below the door opening when the men 
went in to tramp it the next morning. 
They were overcome by the gas which 
had collected and although they were in 
there only ten minutes it was too late to 
save any of them. The station's advice is 
to lower a lighted lantern into the silo. If 
the light is extinguished it will not be 
safe to enter the silo while if it continues 
to burn there would not be enough gas 


patients at 
During the 





present to cause death. This gas being 
heavier than air settles to the level of the 
silage and is generated by fresh silage 


for a week or more after time of filling. 

Farm Agents and Schools.—Farm agents 
in Missouri have been doing some good 
work in connection with the rural schools. 








In eight of the fifteen counties having 
these agents are 770 schoo!s and 500 of | 
these have been visited by the farm 


agents. 
all-day meeting for the schools of a dis- 
trict, parents being invited. Competitions 
such as athletic contests, baking, sewing, 
stock judging and grain conte 
Winrers in these events co: 







pupils of schools in the tow ! “her 
another special day is celebrated. The 
final is a county contest between the 


and district 
doi: 


winners of the township 
events. The farm agents are 
they can to push this work and to get 
mgore schools and teachers interested. 
Pupils to be eligible must be attendants 
of the rural schools. The age limits are 
ten and eighteen years. <All material 





shown must have been made or grown by | 


the one in whose name it is entered. 

French Export Stallions—A French 
statute dated July 31, 1914, prohibits the 
exportation of horses from France. Emil 
Brus, French consul in Kar has 
issued a statement to American horse 
breeders, in which he says the breeding 
of thoroughbred, half-bred and- draft 
horses, especially Perche has not 
been greatly interrupted by the war. His 
statement is: ‘‘The impression in certain 
quarters in the United States seems to be 
that the consumption of horses during the 
war has been so great th: the supply 
will be exhausted for a long time and that 
stallions for export will not be obtainable 
thenceforth. The French department of 
agriculture, however, states at on ace 
count of the actual events, the exporta- 
tion of horses from France has been only 
temporarily prohibited by a statute dated 
July 31, 1914. Fernand David, minister 
of agriculture, states that the production 
of thoroughbred, half-bred and draft 
horses, especially the Percheron breeds, 
has not been interrupted and that as soon 
as hostilities are closed, stallions and 
mares wiil, as in former times, be offered 
for sale and the decree inhibiting exporta- 
tion will be canceled.” 
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Behind every 
successful business 
house there is “‘reason 
why” for that success. 
We have won our 
position as America’s 






first, last and all the time. 
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ai = The body of the Sandwich Elevator 
fa «is built of Cypress—the wood that 


outlasts and outwears steel. Made 
in rigid non-sagging sections. Has 


+ § corn cleaning grate and screen which 
i Screens out shelled corn, husks and 


103 State Street, 
Also Makers of S 


Hay Presses, Ga’ 
Feed Millis, Etc. 


mericas Bisse: 
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largest builders of farm elevator 


been building high grade farm machinery. For over 50 years 
the biggest feature of Sandwich products h2s been quality. 
That same high quality is evident in every part of the fast 
working, labor and money saving, noiseless 


SANDWICH (im 


Ask For Our Book 4 


; m ‘Telling all about the Sandwich Farm Elevator—why it has 
Se roven best for thousands of others—why it will prove best 
se! or you. A postal brings this big illustrated book. Write for it today—now. 


Sandwich Mfg. Company 


Sandwich, IIl, 


July 16, 1915 














s on a basis of quality 
For over 50 years we have 









FARM ELEVAT( 


silk. Overhead Wagon Dump—no 
shaky platform for horses tostumbl 2 
over and injure themselves. A boy 
can run this elevator, husk and crib 
the corn. It works as fast as seven 
men—saves a big hired help expense. 

















He FE ssc LUBRICANT 
FOR YOUR 


MACHINE, 


This famous oil is great because 
it never fails to make a cusio- 
omer when a trial is given. 
Low Auto Co., of Sac City, say: 
“We have doubled our oil busi- 
ness because we recommended 
Hermoline Motor Oil to the au- 
mobile trade.” 


The “Why” of Hermoline 


Is an interesting booklet on 
lubrication sent free oa request. 
Road Map of Iowa, Free, on receipt of 
5c to pay postage, together with 
the name of your automobile dealer. 


RACINE 
TIRES 


The remarkable ser- 
vice the Country 
Road Tire is giving, 
has made it the most 
popular anti-skid tire 
on the market. . 


Herring Motor Company 


Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automobile Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 



















Tires, tamps, whee! 
cycle supplies of all kinds at Aalf wual 
enti! you get our 


WEAD CYCLE G6.,QEPT.“'' CHICAGS 








THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unf 








ing supply 
clean, pure water 
Can be removed 
fromplace to place 

Cal 









@s required. 
not be overturn: 
or broken. (an 
never get out 
order. NO Vaives 


Or floats: no ex- 
posed air hoies: no 
complicated parts. 
The water canuv 
flow back from the 
pan to defile tle 
water In the res+r- 
voir. Drinking »an 
removableand cin 
m be cleaned and 

placed in amin 

Write for our - 
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cial free trial offer for immediate shipment. L 


Bain ‘BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
‘ 
Saves Lodged Grain 


VENTH YEAR 














HARVESTERS 


EQUIPPED WITH CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no o.bers can do; will pick up lodged ¢' 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it le- 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if st 
ing. They will get it. (ut al! around your f 
save half your time and all your grain. Mad 
steel. Endorsed by agricultural collec«s 
and farmers all over the U.S. We wiil ship to '+- 
sponsible parties on three days free trial. 
not as represented, return at our expense. and mo! 
where paid will be refunded. Mention machine 
Prices: &5.00 per set of eight; $6.00 per -~ 
often. Ask your dealer or write us. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. . 
5033 Calumet Ave.. CHICAGO. IL?. 


VANA— 


“STEEL WHEELS 


For any skein or steel ax) 
Your exact measurements c! 
r arm is all we need and weruar- 












| antee a fit. With Steel Whee! 
en bean: pad thon, finsabes 
you i w nished 
you are only half tired. Make you 
work easy at small expense. 
today. To-morrow never C0; 
Get our Free Catalogue 


“7 tiavana Metal Wheel Cc. 
Box 18, bd 2 












vana, Illinois. 
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DIRT ROADS WITHOUT DUST OR MUD > 


Dirt roads which get neither dusty 
in summer nor muddy in the fall and 
winter are making travel and living 
more pleasant in many Iowa towns. 
The attractive feature is that they are 
made so with very little expense as 
compared with brick or asphalt roads. 
Many towns feel they can not afford 
the more expensive roads and for years 
they have put up with dust in summer 
and mud in winter and spring. The 
towns which have been oiling their 
roads have solved both problems and 
they have done it at a reasonable ex- 
pense. 

The earth roads through Garden 
Grove, a small town in southern Iowa, 
for years had not been as good as 
residents of the village wanted. With 
the fall rains and the extra travel into 
town came the mud holes and some- 
times almost impassable streets. In 
the summer came the dust and the 
town did not have a water supply suffi- 
cient for sprinkling. One year through 
efforts of the commercial club the 
business men oiled the roads in front 
of their stores. The experiment was 
so successful that now the roads 
throughout the town are oiled with sat- 
isfaction to all parties concerned. 

A transformation has taken place and 
the town now does not know what bad 
roads are until someone happens to 
get beyond the oiled district. The 
roads are not the equivalent of brick 
or asphalt. The strong point in their 
favor is that they never get bad, even 
in severe winter and rainy weather. 
There is practically no dust in summer 
and while they get somewhat muddy 
after winter rains and freezes the mud 
is never more than an inch or two 
deep. Heaviest rains during the sum- 
mer do not affect them but help to 
make them better. 

The experience of Garden’Grove’ in 
oiling its roads is similar to that of 
many other towys ‘in the ‘corn’ belt. 
The practice is followed. extensively. in 
other sections of the country’ where 
gravel and sand.are more. plentiful and 
for years oiling was ‘considered~ of 
doubtful valué with plain. dirt roads. 
Some of the Iowa towns which have 
been oiling with splendid results are 
DeWitt, West Union, Monona, Castalia, 
Estherville, Postville, Ayrshire, Elgin 
and Ames. Many have oiled this year 
for the first time. That the towns 
which begin oiling keep it up year after 
year indicates the method is giving 
Satisfaction. 
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At Garden Grove the oiling is done 
only once a year. Early in the spring 
they get the roads ready and at the 
first favorable opportunity they apply 
the oil. That settles the road working 
problem for a year, no further atten- 
tion being necessary. Much of the 
success of the work depends upon the 
first preparation of the road to receive 
the oil. The total cost of oiling is di- 
vided about equally between the cost 
of getting the road ready and that of 
the oil and its application. 

Before oiling the surface is graded 
and made as compact as possible. This 
work should be done in the early 
spring or as soon as the roads can be 
worked with grader and drags. If the 
road is to stand up under wet weather 
conditions and heavy traffic, side 
drainage must be provided. Rains will 
not penetrate the road but if there is 
no means of getting rid of the water 
by side drainage, it will settle under 
the road and work havoc. Neither 
should there be any holes or pockets in 
the road. 

After a road is graded, the surface 
made smooth and compact, and a 
drainage system established it is ready 
for the oil. At Garden Grove they 
aim to oil the roads after a rain, the 
work being done in May last spring. 
The rains made the roads just right 
and practically no sweeping was nec- 
essary. If any dust has collected this 
ought to be swept off and no travel 
should be allowed on the road until 
after it is ready. Failure to observe 
necessary precautions may mean a 
job which will not last. 

In oiling roads many towns and lo- 
calities have made the mistake of sav- 
ing a little money in buying a cheap 
oil. The result more often is an ex- 
pensive road which does not stand up 
in bad seasons. Garden Grove bought 
the best, a No. 5 standard road oil, 
containing 40 per cent of asphalt. 
While this costs more than the lighter 
oils it is the cheapest kind in the end. 
It is the grade recommended by the 
company’s road experts and by road 
engineers in general because they 
know when it is applied under favor- 
able conditions that it will make good 
dirt roads. 

Before making a contract for the oil 
those in charge did what every com- 
munity should do. They wrote to dif- 
ferent places for samples and prices. 
These were submitted to the engineer- 
ing department of the Iowa agricul- 
tural college where tests are made free 
of charge. There everything is con- 
sidered and a report of the relative 





economy of the different oils is made. 
With such a report any community can 
choose an oil which will give good 
satisfaction and it can select the most 
economical oil, this not necessarily be- 
ing the cheapest. The first two years 
oil cost $3.25 per hundred gallons laid 
down at Garden Grove. This year on 
account of the previous oiling a lighter 
oil was recommended from the samples 
sent to Ames and the cost was only 
$2.90 a hundred gallons. 

The oil comes in tank cars holding 
from 6,000 to 12,000 gallons. The 
tanks are fitted with pipes for heating. 
The oil usually is hot when it is ship- 
ped but has to be reheated at its des- 
tination. At Garden Grove they used 
a big tractor, forcing steam into the 
tank until it reached a temperature of 
about 180 degrees. Hot oil penetrates 
the earth more thoroughly and quickly. 
The light oils do not need to be heated, 
but on the other hand they do not have 
the binding qualities nor the wear 
which can be had from heavy asphalt 
oils. A light oil will-settle the dust 
for a while, but it soon evaporates and 
by the time its presence is needed for 
shedding water most of it will have 


‘disappeared. 


An ordinary street sprinkler is used 
for applying the hot oil. Some experi- 
menting is necessary to get this ad- 
justed to put on the correct amount 
and distribute it evenly. The first 
year a road is oiled a larger quantity 
will be required than will be needed the 
next or following years. The amount 
recommended by the Iowa agricultural 
college is from one-third to one-half 
gallon per square yard of surface. If 
it is the first year of oiling at least 
half a gallon to the square yard is 
needed and this quantity is recom- 
mended for roads having much travel. 
After the first season one-third of a 
gallon to the same area will produce 
as good results as the larger quantity 
did the first year. The exact amount 
will depend largely on the nature of 
the road soil, travel over it and certain 
other conditions. 

In the absence of a street sprinkler 
a thresher water tank often is used for 
distributing the oil. Eighth-inch holes 
are drilled in a piece of two-inch pipe 
which is eight feet long. The ends 
of this are capped and a tee at the 
center used to connect the pipe with 
the rear of the tank. This pipe should 
be secured in place so that it will be 
not more than a foot from the ground 
and parallel with it. The distribution 
of the oil from such an arrangement 
will be more uniform if a spattering 





An Oiled Road in Garden Grove Which Gets Neither Muddy or Dusty. 
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board be used. Then the oil strikes 
the board and flows to the ground ina 
sheet or spray, each square inch get- 
ting practically the same quantity of oil. 

An engineer when he finishes an as- 
phatt road in the city keeps travel off 
for some time. They do the same with 
an oiled road, leaving it stand for 
about a day. Then if they have a sup- 
ply of sand the road is sprinkled with 
this. The sand makes the oil less ad- 
hesive and it adds to the wearing qual- 
ity of the road surface. Garden Grove 
does not have the sand, using dust as 
a substitute. It is not necessary to 
keep travel off the road for more than 
a day. : 

While best results are had when 
road oil is applied in the spring it may 
be put on later in the summer. This 
was done at Ames last season, several 
blocks in different sections of the town 
being oiled. The contrast between the 
oiled and the unoiled sections were 
good object lessons as to the value of 
oiling. The oiled blocks stood up well 
under a heavy Chautauqua traffic al- 
though this was followed by a long 
rainy season. The oiled sections were 
so much better than those which re- 
ceived no treatment that drivers would 
go several blocks out of their way to 
get on the better roads. In spite of 
the increased traffic the roads re- 
mained smooth and free from ruts dur- 
ing the fall rains. 

Oiling has been practiced on all 
kinds of road soils but it gives better 
satisfaction on some types than it does 
on others. Best results are had with 
heavy clay roads in which is mixed 
good sand or gravel. A light loam soil 
will wear away more rapidly than a 
stiff clay. When oiling is practiced 
for a number of years the road often 
becomes almost as hard as city pave- 
ment. Digging up a section of oiled 
road in some cases is like digging up 
a layer-of asphait, especially ‘if a heavy 
oil has been used and a deep pene- 
tration has been secured. 

In many sections of the United 
States oil is being used on country 
roads. This is especially true in Cali- 
fornia and. the east. Instead of spend- 
ing large sums’ for a small mileage of 
brick or macadam they are. beginning 
to take the same money to make more 
miles of good road. The oiled roads 
are not.so lasting and the expense of 
oiling in a modified degree repeats it- 
self every year, but the original cost 
is small and some districts claim the 
oiling after a few years costs no more 
than the upkeep and interest on the 
more expensive roads. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles ncede@® 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not potgens d advertised, and we wil! take 
it asa favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they neéd not necessarily be 
published 





PuoTocrarus of farm scenes are gladly reccived, 
and will be reproduced {f of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





Questions—Subscribers are at Iiberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as poss!- 
bie, either through the paper orby matl. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enciose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with tt. 
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Democracy and Efficiency 


As we read from day to day of the 
wonderful achievements of the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies and the tre- 
mendous fight they are putting up, we 
can not help marveling at their effi- 
ciency as compared with such nations 
as France and England and Italy, that 
are more democratic in their forms cf 
government. The question is arising 
in the minds of a good many people: 
Can we have efficiency without losing 
our democracy? Which is the best 
form of government: a strong govern- 
ment that can control the railroads, 
the colleges, the schools, and the pul- 
pit, and bend all to its will, that trains 
its young men from the ground up to 
obey, and then hurls them at its ene- 
mies either for invasion or defense; or 
a government in which is allowed full 
liberty with the minimum of control 
over the individual, and where before 
any great enterprise is undertaken 
there must be full discussion and every 
man can have his say through a popu- 
lar ballot? Can we have the maximum 
of efficiency together with the liberty 
of a republic? Or is there a middle 
ground, in which we shall still have 
liberty and the highest efficiency in 
the end? 

England is handicapped today be- 
cause of her strongly organized labor 
element, which insists on having its 
way and refuses to make concession 
except under threat of compulsion. 
She has an Irish element, which gives 
the kingdom partial and indifferent 
support. Then she has a religious ele- 
ment, which refuses to support the 
government in its attempts to suppress 
strong drink during this war. France, 
a republic, shows that it is possible to 
have efficiency and liberty. This com- 
bination is effected there, because the 
French people are willing to make any 
sacrifice to follow their really big men. 

In liberty there must be differences, 
for that grows out of the very nature 
of liberty. But is there not a point 
where men should be willing to sur- 
render their individual convictions for 
the sake of the greater good? We are 
quite sure that this is possible. We 
see it in every political campaign. A 
party may be divided before the pri- 
maries, but when the primaries are 
over or when the convention has been 
held, they all combine, forget their 
differences and carry out the will of 
the majority. In this case we have lib- 
erty and efficiency. Where the differ- 
ences of opinion are too great, or 
where the policies are irreconcilable in 
principle, then we have a split. 

Efficiency without liberty leads in- 
evitably to oppression, oppression 
from which human nature must recoil, 
if liberty is not to perish from the 
earth. Liberty without loyalty to lea4- 


D 





ership, when the policy has been de- 
cided upon, will not long survive in 
the face of a hostile foe. 

Somewhere there must be a middle 
ground on which both liberty and effi- 
ciency will survive. Just where that is 
is a problem that is now being worked 
out amid seas of blood and a waste 
of treasure which will render Europe 
poor and crushed under a burden of 
debt for at least two or three genera- 
tions. It is ¢#ime Americans were 
thinking about this serious problem, 
and thinking hard. 





Support Your County Fair 


Thirty or forty years ago there was 
a great deal of interest taken in the 
county fairs in various sections of the 


corn belt. Many of these fair associa- 
tions had fine grounds, purchased when 
land was cheap, and more or less com- 
pletely equipped for the purposes of 
the fair. Farmers regarded it as their 
annual picnic, and attended with sam- 
ples of their crops, their live stock and 
their domestic industries, not so much 
for the pride of winning as for the pur- 
pose of getting together and learning 
from each other. 

Gradually these fairs began to decline. 
As far as we could observe, the farm- 
ers themselves were largely to blame 
for this. The fair officials were elect- 
ed, as they naturally would be, in the 
county seat. The citizens of the coun- 
ty seat were always and easily on 
hand at the annual election, and just 
as naturally selected from those pres- 
ent men to conduct the fair. Some of 
them were breeders of fast horses, for 
horse breeding was greatly in vogue 
in those times, and frequently the fair 
degenerated into a horse trot. The 
farmers became disgusted, many of 
them refusing to attend, with the re- 
sult that the question of finances be- 
came an important one, and many of 
the fairs admitted side shows of a 
rather questionable character, simply 
because these were willing to pay the 
price. More and more farmers refused 
to attend, because of the demoralizing 
influence on their children; and hence 
the county fair fell largely into dis- 
repute. 

Here and there you will find a county 
fair which has maintained its useful- 
ness; but so far as we can see it is 
only where it is conducted according 
to the best code of morals, disgusting 
side shows prohibited, and their man- 
agers trusted the farmers to furnish 
the stock, the attendance and the 
funds. In other shows the state law 
prohibiting gambling was allowed to 
become a dead letter, and this in it- 
self tended to seal the death sentence 
of the county fairs that were willing 
to violate law for the sake of the one 
hundred dollars which the state gave 
for the encouragement of agriculture. 

Then there was another influence: 
The state fairs began to grow in mag- 
nitude, importance and interest. Farm- 
ers made up their minds that the 
thing worth seeing was the state fair, 
where the best the state and the near- 
by states could afford in the way of 
live stock would be exhibited, where 
crowds gathered and they could see 
not only their friends from their own 
county, but meet people from all over 
the state. Then came on the great in- 
ternational stock shows, which also 
took the attention of the farmer from 
his county fair. 

It is time now for the tide to turn 
and the county fair be restored not 
only to its old, but far more than its 
former sphere of influence. To make 
it a real success, however, it must be 
kept free from all kinds of gambling 
devices, questionable shows’ and 
amusements and all kinds of fake en- 
terprises. It must be a place where 
farmers can compete with each other, 
and not with the world. Nothing will 
kill a county fair quicker than to offer 
prizes for traveling herds. Farmers 
are not willing to go up against these 
show herds, and should not be asked 
to do so. If we were running a county 
fair, we would not allow anything to 
compete for prizes that had not been 
grown in the county or was not owned 
in it, or in the district, if the fair took 
in a district covering more than one 
county. Manufacturers of all sorts of 
farm implements or things used about 
the farm or home should, of course, be 
admitted freely and their exhibits in- 
vited, for they are educational. 

We will soon need the restoration 
of local herds of live stock; and there 
is nothing that will tend more to 
awaken interest than an exhibit cf live 








stock comprised of but few breeds; 
now they comprise many. In former 
times there was no opportunity for ex- 
hibiting the best dairy machinery, 
such as milking machinery, etc. Now 
the best that can be had can be ex- 
hibited at almost any county fair. The 
great thing in the county fair, how- 
ever, is to get farmers in the county 
together, to know each other, to com- 
pete with each other, to study the 
working plans and methods of other 
farmers. 

These state and international fairs 
have evidently very nearly reached 
their limit. The danger of contracting 
disease among live stock is increasing. 
All this should favor an improvement 
in the county fair. It is probably too 
late to make any great changes this 
year; but we hope our readers will 
bear it in mind; and when the next 
election comes, both the people in 
town and in the country should see 
to it that the fair board has the largest 
representation possible, and that the 
majority of them are farmers. We 
don’t mean to say that farmers should 
have the exclusive management of the 
county fair. They need help which the 
city and county seat can give. It 1s 
to the interest of every banker, every 
merchant as well as every farmer, to 
see that the very best display possible 
is made at every county fair, and thus 
develop the local interest and pride 
on which at the last the interest and 
pride of the state depend. 





Banker and Farmer Con- 
ference 


At Chicago last week was held a 
conference of considerable importance. 
It was composed of bankers, farmers, 


stock breeders, and editors of agricul- 
tural papers. These gentlemen came 
together to consider how they might 
work together for the improvement of 
agriculture and the promotion of more 
thorough codoperation between farm- 
ers and bankers and business men. 
There were a number of formal ad- 
dresses by men well qualified to speak 
on the subjects assigned to them, and 
these addresses were followed by frank 
discussion. A short report of the meet- 
ing will not do it justice. We shall 
from time to time publish the more 
important addresses. This was not a 
meeting to “uplift” the farmer but to 
consider ways by which the farmer 
and the banker and business man 
might codperate to their mutual 
benefit. 





The Wheat Midge 


Nature is furnishing us with another 
argument—this time in the form of 
the wheat midge—against growing too 
much of one crop and in favor of crop 
rotation. In our last issue we took this 
matter up in connection with a report 
of the prevalence of the midge coming 
from one of our Iowa subscribers. If 
the wheat of any of our readers is af- 
fected by this pest, we wish they 
would drop us a line, in order that we 
may know how extensive it is. 

They can readily detectit. As stated 
in our issue of last week, the egg is 
laid in the wheat heads as they begin 
to come out. They hatch out and at 
once attach themselves to the grain, 
turning red in color, and instead of 
a full, plump grain of wheat we have 
nothing left but screenings. We re- 
member a visitation of this kind in 
Pennsylvania in our boyhood. The 
damage was so great that farmers were 
obliged to quit growing winter wheat 
and as an experiment sowed spring 
wheat instead. 

Inasmuch as we have had no report* 
of it from western Kansas or Nebraska, 
we suspect that it does its greatest 
damage in the humid section. In fact, 
it is more or less prevalent in the east- 
ern states. 

Nothing can be done with a field 
thus infested. The full-grown larva 
will drop out, burrow into the ground 
and live as a pupa during the winter. 
It will hatch out and be ready for busi- 
ness about the time winter wheat be- 
gins to head out. Where the wheat has 
been seeded down to clover and timo- 
thy, we don’t know that anything can 
be done. Where it is not seeded down, 
deep plowing will cover up the larvae. 
The burning of the chaff, in which 
many of the larvae that have not drop- 
ped before harvest will be found, will 
reduce the numbers of the midge the 
next year. 

This is one mcre warning not to put 








all our eggs in one basket. When we 
get a few more pests like the Hessian 
fly, the corn root worm, the corn root 
louse and the wheat midge, possibly 
farmers will learn at last that the 
only safety from total loss of crops 
by these insect infestations is to ro. 
tate their crops, grow a greater varie- 
ty, and thus minimize the damage. 

It will be a great disappointment to 
farmers this year, who expected to get 
a dollar a bushel for their wheat, to 
find that instead of wheat they have 
unmarketable screenings and millions 
of little red maggots. Someone may 
ask: How did they come all at once? 
We suspect they are with us in small 
measure all the time, just as the clover 
seed midge, which it greatly resem- 
bles. Favorable conditions for a year 
or two tend to rapid multiplication 
and great damage. We don’t know cer- 
tainly whether this wheat midge has a 
parasite to hold it in check; but if not, 
it is an exception to the general rule. 
Nature furnishes parasites to prevent 
the total loss of crops over a large 
section year after year. 

If you have this wheat midge in 
your wheat and find that you are har- 
vesting screenings instead of plump 
grain, please tell us about it, that we 
may advise farmers of impending 
danger. 


Fighting the Army Worm 


Reports from the western part of 
Iowa are to the effect that the army 
worm is becoming a serious pest, do- 
ing much damage to the wheat fields 


and to corn and oats fields nearby. 
The Iowa Experiment Station has is- 
sued a circular suggesting that meas- 
ures be taken to poison army worms 
and to prevent them from leaving 
fields which they may now occupy. It 
is suggested that by plowing a deep 
furrow around the wheat field, throw- 
ing the furrow toward the field, thus 
keeping a sharp edge on the far sida 
and smoothing this up wherever it is 
necessary with a spade, the worms 
can be trapped. Post holes should be 
dug in this furrow about every fifteen 
feet. When the worms reach the fur- 
row they will move along to the post 
holes in which they may be killed by 
pouring kerosene or crude oil over 
them. The worms may be poisoned by 
using a stiff bran mash and Paris 
green, using one pound of Paris green 
to twenty-five pounds of bran middlings 
and adding a gallon of water into 
which has been stirred a quart or two 
of sweet molasses. This can be spread 
in the fields where the worms are 
abundant. All poultry must, of course, 
be kept away from this poison bran. 


Death of E. A. Webb 


Mr. E. A. Webb, chief owner of the 
Farmer, published at St. Paul, Minn., 
died at his home in that city last 
week after a somewhat prolonged ill- 
ness. Mr. Webb was the son of a Con- 
gregational minister and was born in 
India 61 years ago. He was educated 
in the United States and as a young 
man located in North Dakota. He be- 
gan his newspaper experience in 1883 
by publishing a small agricultural pa- 
per at Fargo, N. D., and in 1890 he 
moved to St. Paul, where his paper 
grew until it has for years occupied 
the commanding position among the 
farm papers of that section. He owned 
a large farm in Minnesota to which 
he turned for relaxation and on which 
he built up very valuable herds of thor- 
oughbred cattle and hogs. He is sur- 
vived by his wife to whom the sym- 
pathy of the farmers and stockmen 
of the northwest will go out in full 
measure. 


9 e eye 

Employer’s Liability 
The Iowa law covering the matter of 
employer’s liability specifiically exemp's 
farm hands or other laborers engag‘d 
in agricultural pursuits as well as ¢°- 
mestic help. Industrial Commission¢T 
Garst, however, has recently been 11- 
clined to hold that in the case oi 2 
man whose duty it is to care for 4 
stallion, the employer of such man 
should take out liability insurance. /0 
other words, a stallion keeper would 
not come under the definition of a farm 
hand or laborer, and his employer can 
probably be held responsible in dam- 
ages for any accident which may b*® 

fall him in carrying on his work. 
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‘Honesty in the Advertising 
Business 


We are sure Moses would have been 
greatly pleased if he had dropped down 


on the advertising convention recently 
held in Chicago and found how thor- 
cughly these hustling. business men 
endorsed his long neglected and dis- 


obeyed six commandments, which re- 
late to the duty man owes to his fel- 
jow. He would rejoice to hear men 
say: “Thou shalt not kill” by adver- 
tising sure cures and patent medi- 
cines which lull to sleep instead of 
cure. Thou shalt not adulterate thy 
goods. “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness” about the character of thy goods 
nor about thy subscription list. “Thou 
shalt not covet’? what belongs to thy 
neighbor, nor take it except in return 
for value. We are sure he would have 
made comparison between these busi- 
yess men and the stiff-necked genera- 
tion that he had to deal with in the 
wilderness, and that he would have 
come to the conclusion that there has 
been great improvement in humanity 
since he had anything to do with it. 

Our advertising friends and news- 
paper friends have -undertaken a big 
job, a job which has usually been sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the 
preachers—that of making this world 
an honest world. We apprehend that 
much of the reforming will have to be 
done in the ranks of the publishers. It 
is going to be a hard job to get men 
to tell the truth about their “paid” 
subscriptions. They use the word 
“paid” with a mental reservation. Paid 
how? In cash? Or is the subscrip- 
tion a receipt for junk of one sort or 
another, given away in order to in- 
duce men to allow the publishers to 
put them on the list, in order to get 
more money from the advertiser? Or 
is it given away for no consideration 
whatever, from year to year by simply 
marking up the list? Or is it sold at 
a small price to bankers and others, to 
be given away under the pretense of 
doing a special favor to the prospec- 
tive patron, instead of being a means 
of building up their own business? 

All advertising, however, is not con- 
fined to the papers. What about the 
merchant who advertises in any way 
that a piece of goods, regular price 
twenty-five cents, has been marked 
down from fifty cents to twenty-nine, 
or even twenty-four cents? Is that 
according to the standard of Moses, or 
of the advertising association? 

Well, the world was not made in a 
day, nor will it be reformed in a day; 
but every right minded man will ap- 
prove and help on any efforts at re- 
iorm. There is a good deal being 
done, and more will be done. It is a 
big thing to get the idea firmly fixed 
in the minds of men who do a big busi- 
ness, whether in advertising or other- 
wise, that business to be really suc- 
cessful in the long run must be done 
according to Moses; that in itself is a 
big thing. We can all remember when 
it was said that business was one 
thing and morals another. We can 
well remember when the idea that 
morals should effect every part of a 
man’s life was regarded as a dream 
that could not be realized. We are 
getting:on; and all hail to the men in 
business who will put themselves 
openly and squarely in favor of hon- 
esty in all lines of business. 


Seed Corn for 1916 


pak we have any urgent advice to 
£1ve our readers just now, July 5th, it 
would be that they make sure of seed 
corn for 1916. We may not be able to 
£et good seed from the crop of 1915. 
The season is from two weeks to a 
month late, but by the time you read 
this your corn should be waist high. 
Here and there it will be. Most of it 
will not. Some of it will not be knee 
high. We have a cold summer. June 
has been the coldest in central Iowa 
ior twenty years. It seems like a repe- 
tition of one of the summers in the 
eighties when it was impossible to get 
seed corn that year. The only way to 
make sure is to go to the crib and se- 
lect some of last year’s corn, twice as 
hag seed as you expect to plant. 
~orn of 1914 would nearly all grow. 
It was thoroughly ripe at a favorable 





feason. Even if taken out of the crib 
most of it will grow. With twice as 
much selected seed corn for 1914 as 
will need to plant you will be safe, 
Particularly so, if you test it. Now 
Ou May get seed from 1915. We may 


ave 


vou 


= some blistering hot weather in 





July and August that will make up for 
the cold weather in June, but we are not 
sure of it. Probably we will not have 
it. Therefore, don’t take any chances. 
If you don’t have seed corn of the 
right kind in your crib, some of your 
neighbors have. Go buy the required 
amount and take care of it. If you do 
so you will have a good chance to 
Save enough money to become a per- 
petual subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer 
for a lifetime and the lifetime of your 
children. We said go to your neigh- 
bors if you don’t have the corn your- 
self. Why? Because you can’t afford 
to buy corn next year from way south 
or way north. Seed corn is reliable 
only if grown in the same latitude. 
Therefore, get corn from your neigh- 
bor that is matured and has made seed 
that you can depend upon. But wheth- 
er you buy or select from your own 
crib, make an actual test as soon as 
you have the time and be sure that 
you will have seed corn adapted to 
your climate for 1916. 


Soil Washing 


“Erosion” the scientists call it; but 
we prefer the farm term, “soil wash- 
ing.” How much is there of it? The 


government engineers tell us that the 
Mississippi alone, to say nothing 
about the other rivers of the east and 
west, carries out to the sea every year 
twice as much soil as was removed in 
order to cut through the mountains 
and make a highway for commerce 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ev- 
ery year, mind you, and twice as much. 
We can’t imagine it. It is unthink- 
able; twice as much soil from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as was removed in cut- 
ting through the Panama Canal! 

And what part of the soil is it that 
is carried away? The tailings of the 
great earth-mill? The stones, gravel, 
sand? Not a bit of it; but the fine 
flour of this mill, the very best of it, 
the finished work of nature, so fine in 
its texture that it will float and be car- 





-ried away by the slightest current, 


making the Mississippi with all its 
branches run red or yellow. It is soil- 
soup that is carried away, not bones 
or coarse material, but the finest. 

Where does it come from? From 
the cut-over forests in ail this great 
valley. For when the trees are re- 
moved, the roots which held the soil 
together begin to decay, great slides 
occur on the mountain sides, great gul- 
lies are formed, and the finest of the 
soil—the result of the attrition of 
ages, the frosts and rain and wind—is 
carried off to make this soil-soup, on 
which plants should feed. It comes 
from the prairies, too, from your farm 
and mine. When you opened up your 
farm, you crossed from one side to the 
other over a slough, rank with lush 
grass, muddy at times, but a load or 
two of hay put in the slough would en- 
able you to haul quite a load across 
it: You don’t need to do that now, for 
instead there is a gully two, four, 
eight, ten, possibly twenty feet deep, 
over which you must build a bridge. 
Where has it gone? To make soil- 
soup, not to feed plants, but to fill the 
Mississippi river, and extend it out 
and out into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Look closer, and you will find that 
the slough is not the only part of your 
farm that has given up of its best. 
When your farm was first cleared 
from the prairie, there was but little 
waste or washing. Rains came; the 
water sank down and came out in the 
spring at the head of sloughs. Some 
way the land seemed to hold water. 
Coming from an older country, you 
said: This land stands more dry 
weather and more wet weather than 
any land I’ve ever had; and that was 
true. If you have boulders on your 
farm, you will find them coming up 
from year to year. Now they don’t 
come up at all, but your top soil has 
been washed away or blown away, im- 
perceptibly but none the less truly. 

Were it not that nature is making a 
soil below by her slow processes, your 
farm would be worthless before a 
great many years. But as the upper 
soil is washed away, the frost goes 
deeper and the carbon dioxide brought 
in by the rains pulverizes the rock, and 
this soil formation is constantly going 
on. Now when rains come on your 
well tilled fields, as they did last fall, 
you find great gullies, and rivulets 
running into the gullies, and soil 
washed into the rivulets. You are con- 
tributing the best of your land to this 
soil-soup that is going down to the 
Gulf. 





What about it? How can you help 
it? Nature helped it before you were 
born, before man had a place on the 
earth. She helped it by keeping the 
soil constantly stored with vegetable 
matter. She covered the prairie with 
grass and the forest floor with leaves. 
When the rains came they sank in, the 
soil soaked up the moisture and held 
it. There was comparatively little run- 
off then, and what there was was slow 
and gradual. The streams ran clear, 
for they were deep; but now the 
streams through the farming country 
run muddy and the silt is filling them 
up. It has in fact filled up that great 
arm of the sea, which once extended 
from New Orleans to Cairo, where we 
now have the Mississippi river. It is 
still filling up and we have to dyke it. 
Every now and then it breaks through 
and carries its soil-soup over thou- 
sands of acres of farm land. 

The only way you can prevent this 
washing is by doing what you ought 
to do anyhow: keep your soil full of 
vegetable matter, grass roots; get back 
to the conditions when the soil was 
virgin earth; have a rotation; keep 
much of your land in grass; deepen 
your soil by growing clover and alfal- 
fa. It is quité possible under good 
farming to have your soil grow deeper 
and deeper from year to year, instead 
of growing thinner through having the 
fine flour washed out of it. 

We are frequently asked. by farm- 
ers: How can I stop a gully? First, 
do some good farming. Follow na- 
ture’s processes; then get nature to 
help you. If you have an unsightly 
slough running through your field, a 
good way is to put in a couple of posts 
in firm soil at the lower end; stretch 
some woven wire across the slough 
and fasten it to the posts, giving it a 
chance to sag slightly. Then put in 
brush, weeds, spoiled hay, corn stalks, 
anything that will catch the soil com- 
ing down from above. If you have a 
piece of unbroken slough, don’t plow 
up that grass that nature put there to 
prevent the soil from washing, until 
you have tile drained it, so as to carry 
the surplus away underground. In 
short, study nature; take a leaf out of 
her book. Man wastes the soil; na- 


ture saves it. Man is a destroyer; na- | 


ture a builder. Her processes are 
slow, but they all tend toward soil bet- 
terment and human betterment. Man 
is the great destroyer, the ruthless 
robber, selfish and greedy, and wants 
everything that he can get for him- 
self. 





Name Your Farm 


Two or three years ago we suggested 
to our readers that they name their 
farms, giving it a name that was dis- 
tinctive, something it would carry 
after they were dead and gone. We 
called the attention of our Iowa read- 


ers to the fact that the state law 
gave them the privilege of selecting a 
name, and if they recorded it, no one 
else in their county could use the same 
name. The law gives it, so to speak, 
a protection, as cattle on the western 
plains have in their brands. Some 
have adopted our suggestion. Some 
have not, and when they are dead their 
farms will no longer be called by their 
names or names they have chosen. 
When the neighbors wish to talk about 
it, they will use the name of the ten- 
ant or the then owner, if he lives on 
it. 

Someone may ask: Why name the 
farm? If you don’t expect to keep it 
for a home, it is not worth while. If 
you are not proud of it and the things 
you do there, it is not worth while. 
Why should you name your farm, if 
you hold it for speculation, or if you 
expect to move to town or anywhere 
else? It isn’t worth your’ while. 
Neither is it worth your while, if you 
are growing grain exclusively and sell- 
ing it off the farm; for you are sim- 
ply selling your farm piecemeal, and 
by and by it will be nothing to be 
proud of, if not in your time, then in 
the time of your children. 

In the Old Country every farm has a 
name, because the farming population 
over there is stable; and very fre- 
quently the farmer becomes known by 
the name of his farm, for example, 
Burnbrae, Drumsheugh. When our 
farming population settles down and 
we get to really farming, people will 
be glad to select names for their 
farms, and will be glad to map out 
definite lines of farming which will 
make the name itself valuable. We 
can see the beginning of it in the 








names given to their farms by breed- 
ers of improved cattle. If first-class 
cattle have been grown for a genera- 
tion or so on any one farm, the name 
of the farm will be much more potent 
than the name of the farmer himself; 
and so with every specialty of farming. 
This naming of farms comes in with 
settled farming conditions. If the farm 
is not a home, if it is merely an in- 
vestment in which we have no inter- 
est except financially and are holding 
it for speculation, or if we have no 
pride in it, it is not worth while to 
name it. The dairyman gives his 
cows distinctive names, and his horses 
in which he takes pride, but he does 
not give names to his feeding cattle. 
Their stay on the farm is only tem- 
porary. A good farm, which has be- 
come part of your life, is worth a 
name; otherwise not. 





Crops of 1915 


We suggest to our readers that they 
pay little attention to the crop boom- 
ing reports of 1915 that they read in 
the daily papers. We are not going to 
have a bumper crop this year, and no 
amount of blowing about it will make 
it bump. The winter wheat crop, even 
that we regarded as a sure crop of the 
year, is going to be short. Kansas al- 
ready reports a drop of 40,000,000 bush- 
els, partly from the Hessian fly, but 
largely from hail storms which have 
been unusually frequent and violent 
this year. We don’t know how little 
or just how serious the loss from the 
fly will be, but we think it is more 
than we expected. Some people may 
ask us what reason we have for this. 
We can only give the Irishman’s ver- 
sion of it: “How much did your pig 
weigh papa?” “It did not weigh as 
much as I thought it would and I knew 
it wouldn’t.” There is no use making 
any estimates as yet on the spring 
wheat crop. The corn crop is unques- 
tionably late and much of it will be 
soft unless we have a blistering hot 
July and August, which we may have 
and we may not have. Our advice 
would be to farmers to take care of 
what crops they have, and keep in 
such condition that they can hold or 
sell as seems best. For just as sure as 
farmers put damp wheat in their gran- 
aries they will have to take a low 
price for it. We are not pessimistic in 
this. We don’t want our people to be 
deceived by reports of bumper crops 
in sight which may never be seen, 
Farmers in the west will have plenty 
of the needful to buy everything they 
want or at least everything they need. 
There is no danger of the corn belt 
going hungry, but it is not wise for us 
to be deceived by reports that have no 
foundation. In fact, if the corn is to 
be soft, which is a great probability, it 
is all the more important that we 
should build silos and feed as much of 
it as possible. Every now and then, 
say every twelve or fifteen years, we 
have a soft corn year. We don’t know 
whether this will be one of the soft 
corn years or not, but up to date, July 
5th, it looks like it. 





Reorganizing the Department 
of Agriculture 


The last congress adopted a plan of 
reorganizing the department of agri- 
culture which was recommended to it 
by Secretary of Agriculture Houston, 
and on July ist, the reorganization 
plan will go into effect. Assistant Sec- 
retary Vrooman, recently said in the 
public press, “The department will for 
the first time be given a nervous sys- 
tem.” From time to time Assistant 
Secretary Vrooman has made remarks 
of this sort which tend to reflect upon 
the past conduct of the department, 
under previous administrations. Now, 
it is quite possible that the reorgani- 
zation will result in greater efficiency, 
but the real test of it will be the work 
of the department after the reorganiza- 
tion has gone into effect. Up to the 
present time, the improvement under 
the new administration has not been 
observable. A comparison of the man- 
ner in which foot and mouth disease 
was handled under Secretary Wilson 
and under Secretary Houston would 
not be very creditable to the present 
administration. The farmers of the 
country will give Secretary Houston 
and Mr. Vrooman full credit for any 
improvements they may make in the 
department, but they feel that remarks 
of the kind we have just quoted are 
not in good taste. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE IN THE COUNTRY 


My Dear Folks: 

I sometimes hear my city friends 
say when speaking of a certain home 
or family: Nice house, nice people, I 
dare say; but I don’t like the atmos- 
phere of the home. Now by this they 
don’t mean the air, for that is the 
same everywhere, except as it is de- 
filed by the bad smells of the slums of 
the city or the foul barnyards and pig- 
stys of the country. My friends in the 
Old County often tell me they are go- 
ing away for a few days to get a 
change of air. All the differenee is 
that it is a little cooler by the sea- 
shore or mountain, but otherwise ex- 
actly the same. They don’t mean air 
as we commonly use it. It is simply a 
figure of speech, covering up our in- 
ability to say just what we mean. 
They mean that there is something 
about the people that live in the house 
that they d@on’t like, which does not 
harmonize with their tastes or their 
way of thinking. And so they call it 
atmosphere—an invisible, indefinable 
something that surrounds them; a 
mental or spiritual something with 
which they are not in sympathy and 
which they can not put in words. 

Every person and every home, 
whether in city or country, has an at- 
mosplrere, an indefinable something 
which attracts one, not because it is 
good in itself, and repels another, not 
because it is bad in itself, but because 
it does not blend with the atmosphere 
of that person, which he carries with 
him wherever he goes. The atmos- 
phere of the cabin may be delightful 
to a person, that of the palace repel- 
lant. The atmosphere of a man may 
be delightful to one and repellant to 
another. 

You see how garrulous I am getting 
to be; but when I get a new idea ora 
new view of an old one, I can not help 
following it out to see where it will 
lead me. I did not start out to talk 
about the atmosphere of men or wom- 
en or homes in city or country, but to 
contrast the atmosphere—not the air, 
but the general impression, that which 
presses in on us—of the country with 
that of the city. 

In the city it is noise, nerve-racking 
noises. In the country it is stillness, 
nerve-resisting stillness. In the city, 
especially in the business part of it, 
you hear a continuous roar—automo- 
biles, street cars, whistles, the rumble 
of wagons on the pavement, the hum 
of machinery, the calling of newsboys, 
the tramping of feet, the boisterous 
talk of boys, the giggle and chatter of 
schoolgirls, the cry of a lost child—all 
these mingle together from early morn- 
ing till late at night. 

Sometimes I dream of the dead, of 
my wife, now dead six years, knocking 
at the door and telling me to wake up 
or we will miss the train. Or of meet- 
ing my father, dead over forty years, 
in the old home town and trying to 
make him understand the automobile 
or the telephone, fearing all the while 
to tell my old friends that it is my 
father, for fear they will be scared to 
death at one come back from the other 
world. Then I wake up, and the first 
thing that impresses me is the absence 
of this roar of the city, this solemn 
stillness. I seem to have been carried 
out into the country. 

The people in the country work quite 
as hard as the people in the city, but 
it is quiet work in the main. The fur- 
rows turn over quietly, unless the boy 
who turns them thinks the horses can 
not hear him if he does not shout 
loud enough to be heard a quarter of a 
mile or so, or is bubbling over with 
life and must whistle or sing. We no 
longer hear the music of the mower 
as he stands at the end of the swath 
sharpening his scythe and stopping 
once in a while to wipe the sweat from 
his brow with his red bandanna hand- 
kerchief. Instead we hear the almost 
noiseless rattle of the mower and 
binder, or the hum of the threshing 
machine, or the click of the corn 
planter. Even the welcome toot of the 
dinner horn or the conch shell to call 
us to dinner or supper is a thing of 
the past, and we hear only the farm 
bell. We welcome the whistle of the 
express as it nears the station miles 
away, and if it is winter, the boys take 
out their watch, watch the steam and 


calculate the distance at 1,120 feet per 
second. 

But the country has noises of its 
own—quieting noises, soothing noises, 
such as the cooing of the dove, the 
song of the lark in the meadow, the 
love song of the catbird and the black- 
bird, the song of the thrush in the 
hedge, the cheery “Bob White” as he 
sits on the fence post and tells us that 
all is well with the madam and the 
youngsters out in the tall grass. All 
this is solace to the soul. 

Nor must we forget the welcome of 
the first dawning of day as it is ush- 
ered nm by the notes of the cock of 
the walk, whether this be the bass of 
the Shanghaia confident of his mast- 
ery, or the staccato notes of the ban- 
tam as he struts and proclaims that 
he can lick all creation. The horses 
biting with evident -relish the grain 
from the ears of corn in the barn make 
a welcome sound as we put away the 
ham and eggs at breakfast, and their 
more leisurely and comfortable pull- 
ing of the hay out of the rack at night, 
as we more leisurely get away with the 
good things on the supper table. The 
fat steers in the yard really work hard 
in digesting and converting grain and 
forage into beef, but there is no fuss 
about it, only great satisfaction as 
shown by their peculiar expression, 
which I can not put into words or type. 
You know what I mean and you smile 
as you think of them. The comfort- 
able “oof, oof” of the fat hog with a 
full stomach, as he eats and snores 
and then snores and eats, is pleasant 
to the ear. So are the songs of the 
birds, each in its own way singing the 
praises of the country. 

You perhaps think of the city as a 
place of noise and confusion and strife 
and hard work. Let me tell you that 
the work in the city is a mere trifle 
when compared with the work done in 
the country. Man does much on the 
farm, but it is as nothing compared 
with the noiseless activities of nature. 
You think of a great building like your 
state capitol, of the stones that have 
been quarried in a distant section, of 
the puffing of steam engines that haul 
them to the grounds, of the brick to be 
burned and the coal to be mined with 
which to burn it, of the timbers in the 
far distant forest to be felled and 
sawed and planed and turned; of the 
transportation; of the countless days 
of labor. You think of the carpenters 
and masons and plasterers and plumb- 
ers and painters; of the sound of ham- 
mer and saw and creaking cranes. 
This is a great amount of work, it is 
true; but the creation of the material— 
the clay, the coal, the stone, the tim- 
ber—was all done in the quiet coun- 
tryside. 

The forces that are at work out in 
the quiet country are vastly greater 
than those of the large city with all 
its noise. You are growing fifty bush- 
els of corn per acre. To do that na- 
ture must drive by sheer force every 
root point into the soil, some of them 
four or five feet; must pump up into 
the plant some fourteen hundred tons 
of water, and lift it all up in defiance 
of the laws of gravitation; must 
change the carbon dioxide into carbo- 
hydrates and fats. You are growing 
a five-ton crop of alfalfa on an acre. 
To do this the roots must be driven 
down six, eight or ten feet into the 
subsoil. It must draw up two thou- 
sand tons of water to the acre. And 
so with all crops. You don’t hear the 
noise, for there is none; but the force 
is there all the same. Nature does 
her work quietly, but she does it. Men 
clatter and rattle and loudly proclaim 
that they are working: but every 
stalk of grain in the field and every 
lade of grass is uilt up by these un- 
seen and unheard forces, like Solo- 
mon’s temple of which we read that 
there was no sound of hammer in its 
construction. All had been prepared 
beforehand. 

Is it any wonder that city men seek 
rest for their jaded spirits and nerves 
worn to a frazzle, out in the country, 
by the seashore, in the mountains or 
woods, or on the quiet farm? Is it 
any wonder that the farm folk are 
more deliberate, with firmer nerves 
and harder muscles, less easily moved 
but more to be feared when aroused? 








It is not any great difference in breed- 
ing. lit’s the atmosphere, the quiet at- 
mosphere of the country. 

Don’t imagine for a moment that I 
don’t know that you farm folks have 
your own troubles. I know just how 
you felt last June when the corn was 
turning yellow, and the days were so 
cold that you had to have a fire, and 
the rain kept slithering down every 
night and part of the day, when your 
first crop of alfalfa was in the swath. 
But you forgot all about it when the 
next week was clear and warm, and 
the corn took on a beautiful green and 
fairly jumped. You thought you could 
hear it grow. I know how you felt 
after some rainless weeks in midsum- 
mer, when it seemed as if your corn 
would shrivel up, when you feared 
your spring pigs must be sacrificed 
and the cows were shrinking in their 
milk. I know how you felt when at 
last the evening skies clouded over 
and rain drops began to fall, when the 
leaves began to unroll and seemed to 
be holding out broad arms to catch the 
blessed rain. As you lay in bed, you 
listened to the patter of the raindrops 
on the roof, and on the corn blades, 
and forgot about the drouth and 
thanked the good Lord, who gives the 
early and latter rain. 

UNCLE HENRY. 





International Live Stock 
Exposition 

We have been advised by Secretary 
Heide of the International Live Stock 
Exposition that at a meeting of the 
directors held in Chicago last week it 
was decided to have exhibits of fat 
stock and horses at the 1915 show, and 
if in the judgment of the directors con- 
ditions within the next few months 
should warrant the entire breeding list 
will be added to the classification. Al- 
though the foot and mouth disease has 
apparently been eradicated at the pres- 
ent time, the directors feel that the 
matter of holding a breeding show 
should be deferred for a short time 
longer and thus avoid any possibility 
of trouble from this disease. 





Silo Survey in Scott County, 
Iowa 


After making a detailed silo survey 
of Scott county, Iowa, G. R. Bliss, farm 
adviser, reported that 99 men out of 
a hundred find a silo a paying invest- 
ment. While there are about 150 silos 
in Scott county only 105 of these were 
carefully studied and these belonged 
to 100 different men. There were 73 
wooden stave silos, one cement stave, 
26 hollow clay blocks, 3 brick, 1 con- 
crete and one galvanized iron. 

The average cost of growing the corn 
for these silos is $1.14 while the aver- 
age cost of filling is $0.56 a ton, mak- 
ing a total of $1.70 a ton for the silage. 
The men using the silos estimated that 
the silage was worth $6.36 a ton, some 
of them using it throughout the year 
and others for six or eight months 
only. Nine acres of corn are planted 
by the average Scott county farmer for 
his silo and sixty-one of them use 
water in filling it. 

Mr. Bliss’ survey took into account 
the number of animals fed from the 
silos. The total number of silos fed 
4,439 animals, making an average 
number of 41 head of stock for each 
silo. Twenty of the men interviewed 
are feeding silage to their horses, ten 
to their hogs, and six to their sheep. 
Most of them use the silage for their 
dairy cows and beef animals. 

The average capacity of Scott coun- 
ty silos is 111 tons to the silo and the 
average cost is $334. The average di- 
mensions are 14.4 feet by 28.7 feet, an 
average of 2.4 inches being fed daily. 
The average silo has been in use there 
for 4.5 years. When the users were 
asked what kind they would build if 
they had it to do over again, 51 said 
they preferred the hollow clay blocks, 
33 preferred wood, six cement stave, 
five concrete, one bricks and nine were 
undecided. 

Although 4,439 animals were fed 
from the silos only three deaths were 
reported as being due to the eating of 
too much silage. Eighty-seven men 
said they never saw any bad results 
from feeding silage while three report- 
ed cases of bloating and _ scouring. 
Losses of the silage itself due to freez- 
ing or spoiling were reported by sev- 
enty-nine men, the loss ranging from 








1 per cent up to 40 per cent. In each 
case the loss could be traced to some 
error either in the silo or in the filling 
and care of the silage. Freezing 
caused very little loss, the chief loss 
being caused by not adding enough 
water or too little tramping at filling 
time. 

In summing up a report Mr. Bliss 
says the essential points of a silo are 
that it be air tight, that it be perma. 
nent, and that it be smooth and even 
on the inside. On high-priced corn 
belt land Mr. Bliss considers the silo 
one of the two most valuable factors 
in making farming pay. The other 
factor in his opinion is the growing 
of alfalfa. His experience leads him 
to believe that an acre of corn in gj- 
lage will produce fully twice as much 
milk and one-third more beef than the 
same acre would in grain and fodder. 
With a silo properly built and filled 
Mr. Bliss says the average silo pays 
for itself in two years while he knows 
of instances where it has more than 
paid for itself in a year. 


Seeding Alfalfa After Oats 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is it advisable to sow alfalfa after 
oats as soon as the ground can be put 
into shape? Or would you sow late in 
the fall or would you wait until early 
next spring? How much seed would 
you sow per acre? Is inoculation nec- 
essary?” 

As soon as our correspondent gets 
his oats off he should disk the stubble 
and plow. During the rest of July or 
early August he should disk or har- 


row often enough to keep down the 
weeds. About the 10th of August he 
should seed to alfalfa at the rate of 15 
to 20 pounds per acre. Inoculation is 
not absolutely necessary, but to be on 
the safe side we always advise it °x- 
cept on land which has previously 
grown sweet clover or alfalfa. An easy 
way to inoculate is by the glue method. 
Make some water slightly sticky with 
glue, just enough so that the stickiness 
can be barely felt with the hand. 
Moisten the alfalfa seed with this glue 
water and then sprinkle over it some 
finely pulverized soil from an alfalfa 
or sweet clover field. This soil should 
not be exposed to the sunlight. Sun- 
light kills the beneficial bacteria which 
it carries. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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DOGS AND THE WOUNDED. Trained dogs are being used for finding the wounded on the —_— OFF FOR THE GRAIN FIELDS. The women are on thcir way to the grain fields in Germany. 
fields of Europe. The soldier shown in the picture was wounded at a lonely observation post an A scarcity of men on account of so many being at the front has made it necessary for much of the 
was located by the dcg. Each soldier also is provided with a whistle for calling aid. The whistle farm work to be done by women. The photo shows a scene which was common in the spring and 
gives a keynote easily recognized. now they are cultivating and caring for the crops they sowed then. 
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THE OREGON TRAIL. One of the most historic old roads in the United States is the Oregon Trail. This was an overland trail from the central states to the Pacific northwest. It followed up the Platte 
valley through Nebraska across Wyoming and out through Idaho to Oregon and adjoining territory. It was the main road to the northwest until the coming of the railways. The above photo shows where 






the trail went through the bluffs just south of the present town of Scott's Bluff, Nebraska. The old road can be plainly seen and followed for miles across the unbroken prairie, where the traffic of former 
years and the washing rains of more recent time have worn deep furrows. There are many tales of hardship and danger told of the pioneers who teamed with oxen and covered wagons along this old trail. 
There were long intervals between settlements where provisions and shelter could be obtained. Along almost every mile thrilling scenes have been enacted—buffalo hunts, Indian attacks, suffering from 


lack of water and other hardships. Several years ago public spirited citizens agitated a movement to establish permanent markers for this old trail. In Nebraska the state itself provided the funds for 
these. Atother points the markers were put in by public subscription. The view shows a granite marker where the trail enters Wyoming through Mitchell Pass. 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT. The photo shows a section of the Fonogorijski Regi- ATLANTIC CITY BABY PARADE. Each year Atlantic City holds its baby parade. The photo 
ent which includes some of Russia’s best trained troops. They are at the front trying to stem the shows the little tots passing along the boardwalk on the ocean front, this year’s parade being the 
‘rman advance into Poland. The photo was taken as they were giving a cheer for theirally, King most successful ever held. They were masqueraded to represent hundreds of personages, including 
eorge of England. Copyright by U.&U. Queens of Peace, Uncle Sams, Queen Columbias, etc., et. Photo copyright by U. « U. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 











WEEDS #¥ WORMS #¥ BUGS# BLIGHTS 








Army Worm On Timothy 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In this neighborhood there is a 
worm working on the heads of tim- 
othy. Some fields are much worse than 
others. The worms are of different col- 
ors. Some are green and some are 
striped, and they vary from one to two 
inches in length. Will these worms 
have any effect on the crops next year 
where the meadow was broken up this 
fall and planted to corn? What are 


. August. 


they?” 

This pest which is easily recognized 
from our correspondent’s description 
is the wheat-head army worm. It 
sometimes affects wheat and other 
small grains but is most destructive on , 
timothy which is being saved for a seed 
crop. There are two broods a year. 
One causes the worst damage during 
June and early July, the worms of 
which go through a resting stage and 
come out as moths which lay eggs 
which hatch into the second brood in 
The worms of this brood con- 
tinue through August and September. 

Not much can be done to lessen the 
damage in a meadow which is already 
infested. In some cases, however, it | 
is worth while to cut a little earlier | 
than usual. If the land is to be left in | 
meadow again next year, much | 





be done to prevent future damage by 
close pasturing during late August and 


September. Close pasturing of the | 
meadow at this time takes the food 
away from the second brood. Actual 


observation indicates that close pas- 
turing at this season of the year re- 
duces damage the following June and | 
early July to one-fourth of what it! 
otherwise would have been. Those of 
our readers who are particularly inter- 
ested in this pest should send to the 
Iowa Station, at Ames, for Bulletin No. 
122 which goes under the title of the 
Wheat-Head Army Worm as a timo- 
thy pest. 





Lady Beetle Larvae On 
Potatoes 


Iowa reader sent us some very | 
six-legged larvae, looking some- 
like the young of the Colorado 
potato but more slender and 
much more active. He claimed that 
they seemed to be injuring his potato 
vines. We sent these creatures to 
R. L. Webster, acting entomologist at 
the lowa Station at Ames, who replied: 

“The insects you sent were the young 
forms (larvae) of lady beetles. These 
insects both in the beetle as well as 
the voung stages feed on various kinds 
of plant lice and other insects that 
have soft bodies. They are in no way 
injurious to the potato plants on which 
ou found them since they feed entire- 
vy on other insects. Since they are 


An 
ac tive 
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beetle, 
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beneficial there is no necessity for 
spraying to get rid of them.” 


“I 





The Stalk Borer of Small 


Grain 


An TIlinois correspondent sends us 
an oat straw with the stalk borer 
worm in it and writes: 

“Please, tell me what this worm is. 
There are not so very many of them 
in my field but the neighbor’s field ad- 
joining is full of them. They are 
thicker along the fence than anywhere 
else. The head of the infested oats 
turns white and falls over. What can 
be done?” : 

The ordinary stalk borer worm is 
from one-half to a little over an inch 
long and is striped brown and white ; 
in color. The pest works on the stalks 
of all kinds of small grain, on to- 
matoes, on corn, on such flowering 
plants as dahlias and cosmos, and on 
such weeds as burdock and rag-weed. 
When full grown the worm passes 
through a resting stage and changes 
into a moth, which lays eggs in the 





fall near rag-weed, burdock or other 
plants which will serve as good food 
for the worms. The eggs hatch in the 
spring and the worms go to work 
promptly. 

Aside from cutting burdocks, rag- 
weeds and other similar plants which 
the stalk borer infests, there is nothing 
practical to do except rotate crops. 
Fortunately, the pest does not, as a 
rule, cause any very serious damage 
in small grain. Our observation is 
that it is worst in tomatoes 
dahlias. 





Chicory 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 


sample of chicory and writes: 


“This plant grows three feet high 


and has purple flowers which partly 
close during the day. 
deep.” 


It roots very 


In Europe chicory is extensively 


grown for its roots which are dried 
and ground and used as a substitute 
or an adulterant of coffee. 
country chicory has escaped from cul- 


In this 





tivation and is seen almost altogether 
as a roadside weed. It may easily be 
recognized by its purple blossoms 
which are borne very close to the 
stem and in general appearance are 
somewhat like the larger sort of pur- 
ple wild asters which grow along 
our roadsides in the fall. The manner 
of bearing the flowers, however, is 
much different and the flowers of chic- 
ory are larger. 

Chicory is a perennial which spreads 
by seed only. It may cause some 
trouble in meadows and pastures and 
along roadsides but is easily eradicated 
under ordinary cutivation. To get the 
best of it in meadows and pastures, cut 
it off two or three times a year just 
below the surface of the ground and 
put a handful of salt on the roots. 


Yellow Trefoil 


A Wisconsin correspondent sends us 
a sample of yellow trefoil and writes: 

“This clover has got into my pas- 
ture. What kind of clover is it? What 
is its value?” 

Some people call yellow trefoil yel- 
low clover. It would be better to call 
it yellow alfalfa for it is much more 
closely related to alfalfa than it is to 
clover. Besides there is a true yellow 
clover which is quite similar to white 
clover except for the color of the bios- 
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The 


HIS is the farm tractor which has stood up 

year after year, always gaining in popularity. 
It’s the tractor which has decreased cost for 
hundreds of farmers throughout the agricultural 
world. It will do the same for you. 


Three Speeds 


The Big Four has three speeds, which gives great 
fiexibility. Transmission has Hyatt Heavy Duty roller 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 22. 7or. iene t Roce 








G FOUR “30” 





bearings and cut steel hardened gears, all running 
in an oil bath. Uses kerosene or gasoline. Has self- 
steering device. Send for illustrated catalog show 
ing Big Four ‘*30’’ in action, and letters 
from enthusiastic users. 
A Size for Every Farm 
Emerson Model L-—4 Cylinder -2 Speeds 















Big Four “28 —4 Cylinder—2 Speeds 
Big Four “30" —4 Cylinder—3 Speeds 
Big Four “45° —6 Cylinder—3 Speeds 


451 West Iron St., Rockford, 





Make Perfect Seed Corn 


that is sure to grow. Hundreds of farmers are doing it 
and are increasing their corn crop from 15% to 2% by 
the use of ihe 


NATIONAL 


SEED 
CORN 


DRYER 


Capacity 900 big ears—enough for 70 acres. Rigid hooks. 
Ears don’t touch—can’t be knocked off and dry perfectly. 


Made of steel—lasts a lifetime. Easy to handle. 


Fast- 


= est, cheapest and best method. Time, labor and money 
Corn 


saver. 


The National Way 
is the Best Way 


Order One To-day 


Mouse proof. The Nattonal Seed 


Dryer pays for itself many times each year. 


Be prepared. Get a National Seed Corn 
Dryer before selecting your seed corn. Price 


$1200 Preraip 


We guarantee prompt shipments new. Dont delay yourorder. Catalog mailed free on request. 


National Steel Post Co., 


232 Second Avenue, 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 





soms. Yellow trefoil may be easily 
distinguished from the true yellow 
clover by its seed pods, which are 
quite similar in appearance to the seed 
pods of alfalfa. 

Yellow trefoil is not a bad weed. In 


fact it makes good pasture. It is only 
an annual, however, and does not grow 
so very rank. It is a weed therefore 
in the sense that it takes up ground 
which might be better occupied by 
the ranker growing clovers or alfalfa 
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Straw Mulched Potatoes 


It was accidentally that R. J. Mal- 
ley, of Polk county, Iowa, learned of 
the value of a straw mulch for a po- 
tato field and he was so well pleased 
with the experiment that he has been 
growing his potatoes under straw ever 
since. He does not grow them on a 
large scale but simply plants enough 
each year for his own use. A few 
years ago he had a poor prospect and 
he had to dig a long time to fill a half 
bushel basket for a few days’ supply. 
One day the hired man was sent to the 
field to get a basketful and he re- 
turned in a few minutes with it full 
of big tubers of excellent quality. Mr. 
Malley didn’t think the man had had 
time to get that many and he asked 
where he got them. The answer led to 
a change of method in growing pota- 
toes. 

The potato patch was in one corner 
of a wheat field. When the wheat was 
threshed a lot of chaff and straw had 
blown over the potatoes and it was 
from under this straw that the hired 
man found so many big tubers to the 
hill. Mr. Malley had never dug there 
and on further investigation he found 
the heavy yield of big tubers over the 
entire area where the straw had blown. 
The rest of the field did not amount 
to much, there being few tubers to the 
vine and what few there were did not 
pay for the digging on account of be- 
ing so small. He always had lots cf 
straw and he decided to use all he 
needed to mulch his potatoes. 

Last year he planted the usual half 
acre for his home use, mulching the 
three-cornered field at planting time 
with about the same depth of straw 
that he would provide for a horse. He 
did not intend to raise any to sell but 
the yield went so far beyond his ex- 
pectations that what he sold amounted 
to $114. Besides this he had enough 
for his own family use, this sometimes 
being a bushel a week, and fourteen 
hushels left over for this year’s plant- 
ing, all of which he has under straw. 
Thé crop is very promising now. 

This year he expects an even greater 
vield on account of his method of 
nlanting. He was about to plant them 
the usual distance apart when he 
thought the only reason for spacing 
the rows three feet apart was for con- 
venience in cultivating. Straw mulched 
potatoes need no cultivating nor hoe- 
ing and instead of planting them three 
feet apart he spaced them only fifteen 
inches. They are from twelve to fif- 
teen inches apart in the row. In this 
way Mr. Malley expects to get just 
twice the yield that he otherwise 
would, the only added expense being 
the extra seed required and the extra 
work in planting and digging. 


Mr. Malley’s plan is to plant very | 


shallow. At harvest time there is very 
little digging, some of the tubers being 
just under the straw and they are 
never sunburned. There are few small 
ones. The vines as well as the tubers 
are always healthy and although he 
has planted the same stock year after 
year there is no indication of the “rin- 
ning out” so much complained of by 
corn belt farmers. He thinks his stock 
is getting better since he has prac- 
ticed the straw mulch method. 

When he was asked why he didn’t 
raise more potatoes he said he didn’t 
like the potato business. His quarter 
section is planted to corn, wheat and 
tame hay, with a few acres of alfalfa 
coming on at a good pace. He thinks 
it is less bother to raise these crops 
and although the acre returns are not 
always so high he says it costs less to 
take care of them and the marketing 
proposition is much simpler. Forty 
ecres are to be seeded to alfalfa but in 
the meantime he expects to continue 
to grow enough potatoes for his own 

se and to always plant them under 
straw. The method gives him so much 
in excess of the usual average that he 


has some fdr market whether he wants | 


*hem or not but the extra hundred dol- 
irs or more comes in handy. 

Straw mulching has been practiced 
to a limited extent by other farmers. 
The usual practice is to put the straw 
‘n about four inches deep at planting 
iime or shortly after. While it saves 
work in cultivating and weeding it 
juakes considerable extra work in get- 
‘ng it spread on evenly. In hot, dry 


‘ears the mulch conserves moisture 
end will give greater returns than will 
he had by the usual method. 
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Lambs to Clean Up the Corn 
Field Weeds This Fall 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“T have 150 acres of very rich bottom 
land in corn which will probably grow 
a big crop of fox-tail after the corn is 
laid by. How many lambs should I 
buy to clean up the weeds and under- 
blades of the corn? What weight 
lambs would be best? How much gain 
should I expect on the lambs if I added 
a little grain at the finish? When 
would be the best time to buy? Would 
it be necessary to shed these lambs 
before December? I have some land 
which I could not get into corn. What 
should I sow there to serve as pasture 
or late roughage.for these lambs? I 
have had no experience with sheep and 
would like to know of any good bulle- 
tins or books on the feeding and han- 
dling of range sheep in the manner I 
refer to.” 


Probably this 150 acres of corn will 
have enough undergrowth for three 
double deck carloads (900) of lambs. 
If this corn were seeded to rape at the 


last cultivation at the rate of four 
pounds to the acre, there would prob- 
ably be enough undergrowth to feed 





four carlaads (1,200) of lambs. Since 
our correspondent has had no experi- 
ence with sheep, however, it would be 
best for him to start in with only one 
carload. The best type of .lambs for 
cleaning up corn fields is one in fair 
condition weighing about 50 pounds. 
The best time to buy is ordinarily early 
in September. They are generally kept 
for a little over two months and are 
marketed as soon as taken out of the 
corn field. Some feed grain and hay 
for a month or so but those who have 
had the most experience claim that 
they make the greatest net profit by 
marketing at once. The average lamb 
makes a gain of only 8 to 15 pounds on 
the undergrowth of the corn field. 


We suggest that our correspondent 
seed the land which he could not get 
into corn to rape in July at the rate of 
five pounds per acre. If he has any 
other pasture to which the lambs can 
run they will appreciate it, especially 
in muddy weather. 

There are a number of details to this 
system of handling lambs which can 
only be learned by experience. How- 
ever, a number of excellent sugges- 
tions are given in Doane’s book on 
Sheep Feeding and Management which 
oe be had through this office for 

1.00. : 


Value of Manure Produced 
By Feeding Cottonseed 
Meal 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“How much is added to the value 
of the manure by feeding cottonseed 
meal to cattle that are being roughed 
through the winter?” | 


In England it is reckoned that each 
ten of cottonseed meal fed to cattle 
increases the value of the manure by 
from $25 to $30. Of this increased 
value of the manure it is reckoned 
that it is possible for the farmer to 
get out half the value in increased 
crops the first year, and most of the 
remaining value the second and third 
years. Under corn belt conditions, 
where the value of crops is less than 
in England and where our soils are 
more fertile, we would not expect cot- 


tonseed meal to increase the value of 
the manure by more than $10 or $15 
per ton. However, this is a consider- 
able item and one which should be 
taken into account when buying com- 





mercial feeding stuffs. 











no other tire. 
few makers employ. 


add that much to our profits. 


tire wear many million dol- 


Goodyear Fortified Tires embody many extras. 
That's why we call them Fortified. 

Five of those extras are costly features found in 
The rest are quality extras which 


If we omitted them all, we could save on this 
year’s probable output $1,635,000. 
Yet Goodyear tires 
would appear to be just as good as now. 


Users Would Pay 


If we did that, Goodyear users would lose in 










“GAR oy 
LLY : 


Goodyear Fortifie 
Cost Users $5,000,000 Less 


This year’s price reductionmmade February 
1st—was due to lower cost of materials and our 
larger output. It will save Goodyear users, judged 
by current output, about five million dollars this 


year. 
tion in two years. 


Goodyear Extras Cost Us $1,635,000 
This Year’s Additions 


This year’s improvements—just our latest ad- 


ditions—will cost us $500,000 this year. All 


to give you extra 


We could 


blindly. 


ences are hidden. 





And that, remember, was our third reduce 


We cite these facts before we tell you of some 
added factory costs. 


$100,000 on research this year to find more im- 
provements for next year. 


Think of these things—you who buy tires 
Tires are not alike. 


years and not be half so good. 








d Tires 


The three total 45 per cent. 


And we shall spend 


wear. 


But these differ- 
So tires. may look like Good- 





lars. For every extra we 
employ adds mileage and 
saves trouble. 


There would be 


more 
rim-cuts, more blowouts, 
more loose treads. There 


would be less rubber, less 
fabric. 

Yet five of those extras 
are used by Goodyear alone, 





and the rest are used by few. 






(;00D) 
Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
ss Blowouts—by our ‘On-Air’ cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Agaiast ) Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 


Remember this: Good- 
years won their place on 
service. It is the highest 
place in Tiredom. It is 
super-service, proved by 
millions of tires, that makes 
them outsell any 
And that super-service is 
due to these extras. Get 
them. Any dealer will 
supply you. (2421) 


other. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


\ Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types j 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was estallished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjec of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
allaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 























The Gladiolus 


No flower affords more pleasure thar 
does the gladiolus—if any of our read- 
ers are not familiar with the large 
family of this bulb, they should take 
advantage of the blooming season 
which begins in July and lasts until 
frost, to choose their favorites for an- 
other year. Gladioli are like corn in 
some respects, they will grow and 
make a crop anywhere, but richly re- 
pay cultivation and the right kind of 
soil. The bulbs may be planted from 
early April to the middle of June. They 
will make bulbs even when planted 
~ery late, but frost is apt to get the 
i lossoms of Jate plantings. The sea- 
son is too far advanced to discuss 
-arieties now—visit the floral hall of 
the state fair—the floral department 
«f the county fair, and there decide 
the varieties you wish to plant next 
spring. We have tried many of the 
novelties, and practically all the old 
standbys, and for satisfactory growth 
and blossoms have chosen Mrs. Fran- 
cis King—a _ flame-colored _ scarlet, 
fading to pink after cutting; America 
—a beautiful soft pink; Panama—a 
seedling of America, also of a solid 
pink color with a straight spike, and 
Niagara, yellow. We find that com- 
paratively few share our fondness for 
Niagara; we like it because we often 
have every bud on the spike out at 
once, the color is lovely, and it is a 
good breeder. We bought fifty Niag- 
ara, paying 25 cents per bulb; they 
sold for $1.00 per bulb two years be- 
fore. We had sixty-five blooming size 
bulbs from these in October following, 
and several small corms, all of which 
blossomed the second year. A vase of 
Niagaras reminds one of a vase of 
lilies 

There are many worthy varieties, 
but to us it seems scarcely worth while 
to grow just a few bulbs of several 
varieties. A satisfying quantity of 
just one variety makes it possible ‘¢o 
share with others without robbing 
one’s self of the last blossom. Gladioli 
often send up secondary stalks, but 
we can’t count on that. The gladiolus 
is not subject to as many diseases as 
other ffowers; the tip of the leaves will 
blight ana rust under certain weather 
conditions without damage to the blos- 
soms. In hot, windy weather, the buds 
droop, the spikes are smali, and the 
blossoms withered, but they will stand 
much heat if they are given a propor- 
tionate amount of moisture. 

We have grown hundreds without 
watering, when to water them repre- 
sented too much labor. This year, as 
usual, we made three plantings. We 
have out a thousand each of Panama 
and Francis King, 500 America, and 
500 of other named varieties in small 
lots (including 75 Niagara). The bulbs 
are on fresh ground (gladioli must not 
be planted on the same ground two 
Years in succession) in a compact 
mass. Anticipating the heat of July 
we expect to mulch this year, and, if 
necessary, will shade some of the 
smaller lots with newspapers during 
the intense heat this month usually 
brings. 

Last year we had our first blossoms 
from early April sowing on July 4th 
a dozen Francis Kings, followed the 
next day by a few Americas. This 
year bulbs planted at the same time 
will, we believe, be ten days later. 

Since the cheaper bulbs, especially 
the reds, reproduce faster than the 
choice varieties, it is well not to de- 
pend on mixed bulbs for your blos- 
soms. Get named varieties, save the 
corms of the best bulbs carefully, and 
keep your stock up by saving corm 
grown bulbs for your own seed. For 
a succession of bloom, plant at inter- 
vals, planting the smallest bulbs first 
as they dry out more rapidly than the 
larger bulbs. 

Dig the bulbs before frost, saving 
all the corms, let lie with the tops on 
till cured, spread thinly on boards un- 
til they are dry enough to be put in 
barrels, or the smaller lots in paper 
sacks till planting time. 











Interruptions 


A small girl objected strenuously to 
washing dishes and helping with the 
work; her mother complained to the 
child’s grandmother of the child’s in- 
clination to shirk. Grandmother-like, 
the old lady took the child’s part: 

“I have noticed,” she said, “that you 
show no respect for the work the child 
is doing. You will tell her to do one 
thing, and then perhaps take that out 
of her hands, and send her to another. 
You don’t make her responsible for 
any one thing. You are teaching her 
habits which will be a detriment to 
her. Make her do her work right, 
make her responsible for it herself, 
and don’t call her away to other tasks; 
give her so much to do in the day, and 
let her time belong to herself when 
her tasks are well done.” 

When the mother reported to us the 
wonderful improvement in the child’s 
standards of work she was made re- 
sponsible for, and the increased inter- 
est she took in her work, I was re- 
minded of an incide t a farmer gave 
of his experience with a farm hand: 

“IT had set Charles cutting oats,” he 
said, “and then gone to town. While 
I was gone, the hogs broke into th 
oats and Charles drove out the hogs, 
and mended the fence. I know he 
hated to do it, because he was a man 
who liked to stick to his job until it 
was finished, and finished well. 

“When I drove in at noon, and saw 
the oat field, I said to Charles: ‘You 
didn’t get much done on the oats this 
morning?’ ‘I can’t make fence and 
cut oats, he answered. Saturday 
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night he said he was sick and must 
leave. ‘Who offered you more money,’ 
I asked. He said no one. ‘I'll get a 
doctor for you if you’re sick, and look 
after you till you are well; but that 
isn’t what’s the matter,’ I said. ‘Tell 
me what’s troubling you?’ 

“*VYou are always changing my job,’ 
he asserted frankly. ‘You are not a 
good manager; I expect to own a farm 
myself some day, and if I keep on 
working for a man who doesn’t keep 
up his fences, and who shifts me about 
so that I never see the end of what 
I’m doing, but am always at patch 
work, I may get into bad habits.’ 

“I was pretty huffy at his reflections 
on my management, although I knew in 
my heart there was some truth in it. 

“*You wouldn’t have given notice if 
the hogs hadn’t gotten into the oats?’ 
I questioned. 

“*Not now,’ he answered, ‘but when 
you said I hadn’t done much with the 
oats, without waiting to see why the 
work had gone so slow, when you 
might have known I had been doing my 
best as usual, I knew it was time for 
me to go.’” 

Continual interruptions in a child’s 
work—constant sending on errands 
while the dish water cools, and the 
vegetables wait in the water, followed 
by scoldings because she is so slow in 
doing her work, will take the enthu- 
siasm for housework out of any girl. 
Respect for the task you set the child 
at is the only way of securing respect 
of the child for her task. She doesn’t 
like to leave her dish washing any 
more than you like to quit sewing to 
get dinner, to leave the washing to 





| good. 


talk to an agent, or any other interrup- 
tions in your work. 

Then, too, finished work should have 
its reward in the shape of a little 
leisure—the child who refused to say 
A because she would just have to say 
& displays our common human nature 
—not until the sense of responsibility 
develops can we see the advantage of 
hurrying through one task in order to 
take up another. 





Outfits 


A friend whose children are always 
suitably dressed makes a practice of 
having several outfits of clothes for 
each child. This is not as extravagant 
as it may sound; the outfits are care- 
fully planned, but once made out they 
are not broken. One outfit is for 
emergencies-—a clean suit from “the 
skin out,” as she says, is laid away in 
the bureau drawer for unexpected 
trims. Each child knows’ exactly 
where to find everything needed in a 
hurry. The “Sunday Suits” are the 
best suits. By the middle of the week, 
as soon as the ironing is done, each 
child knows what he or she is to wear 
the coming Sunday, and is not allowed 
to play unless buttons are on, tapes in, 
and everything ready to put on. When 
the occasion for using either of these 
outfits is over, the clothes are put 
where they belong, and no matter 
what comes up during the week these 
clothes are not disturbed. 

“I noticed,” said this friend, ‘that 
country boys often did not look as 
well dressed as city boys even when 
the clothes were of equal quality. Af- 
ter studying them both, I discovered 
that the trouble with the country boy 
is that his clothes rarely are uniformly 
If his suit is new, his hat may 
be old and his shoes shabby, and vice 
versa, so I planned and figured until I 
had for my children outfits that 
matched. Charlie has both a hat and 
a cap for going to town. In the win- 
ter he wears odd trousers to town un- 
der his overcoat with the coat which 
outwears his trousers: in the spring 
he has new clothes from hat to boots. 
The girls have second best white 
dresses, their best summer dress is 
always white, and the second bests go 
to picnics. My expenses are not as 
heavy and my children look better 
when I plan suitable outfits for re- 
curring occasions, and have the entire 
outfit of uniform quality.” 





The tailored bow is useful to finish the 
V-shaped neck of the comfortable sum- 
mer blouse. To make, lay two flat loops 
measuring four inchesf rom end to end, 
then over these two loops that measure 
three inches from end to end: lay a fold 
of the ribbon around the center, and 
sew three tiny satin-covered buttons to 
each side. Two loops and two ends of 
ribbon are fastened to the loops with a 
small button. 





Tried Recipes 


Sour Milk Yeast: Put to soak enough 
yeast of any kind for two bakings. Take 
one quart of sour milk in a granite pan, 
and let it come to the boiling point. Stir 
in about three cups of corn meal, or suf- 
ficient to make a thin gruel. Be sure it 
bubbles as the meal is stirred in. Add 
one tablespoonful of sugar and one table- 
spoonful of salt. Cook about ten min- 
utes. Remove from the fire and let cool. 
When lukewarm add the yeast; stir the 
batter up good; set in a warm place to 
get light, stirring occasionally, and keep- 
ing watch. As soon as it is light and 
bubbly (it does not rise), stir in enough 
more meal to make a mass that will 
crumble, and put to dry in a sunny win- 
dow, spreading out in a thin layer for a 
few hours. Then it can be put in a paste- 
board box and put on the high closet of 
the range. It does not take long; the 
gruel made at noon is ready to be put to 
dry long before night. 


Bread Made With Sour Milk Yeast: 
Take one-third of a cup of yeast 
crumbs, and soak one hour or long- 
er, any time after noon. Before time 
to set your sponge, put into a crock 
one quart of lukewarm water; add flour 
to make a good stiff batter, and keep ina 
warm place. Mix early enough so that it 
may be stirred a time or two before be- 
ing left for the night. Next morning keep 
stirring down until ready to make into 
dough. Add a pint and a half of warm 
water, a teaspoonful of salt, a rounding 
spoonful of sugar, and flour enough to 
make a dough stiff enough to handle eas- 
ily, working it down. When it is light 
the second time, work it into loaves. Do 





not let your loaves get too light. Bake 
one hour in a moderately hot oven. This 
recipe makes four large loaves or five 
small ones. You can add a spoonful of 
shortening to the sponge before mixine 
It will make the crust softer and keep tly 
bread from drying out.—Mrs. N. V. J. 

Rhubarb will take the taste of anythin: 
it is combined with. If only a few ber 
ries or cherries are on hand, make then 
go farther by combining them with rhu- 
barb in pie or sauce. 









If pineapples are cheap, take one quart 
of grated pineapple and four quarts of 
rhubarb. Boil until thick; add one pound 
of raisins and two oranges for variety of 
flavor. 

Apples and blackberries make a pie 
more toothsome to many than the plain 
blackberries. Mix in the proportions of 
fruit convenient for one pie in a mixing 
bowl; add two-thirds of a cup of sugar, 
or more if desired, and a tablespoonful of 
flour. Put in the pie pan, and stick in 
the airholes one or two short pieces of 
macaroni, to’ care for the juice which 
boils up. 


“Many a Nickle Makes 
a Muckle’’ 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I believe Hearts and Homes would be 
greatly improved if the sisters each and 
every one would add her mite with ques- 
tions and answers on home problems. 
Such questions and answers coming freely 
to it, would add greatly to the helpful- 
ness of the page. Here is my mite: 

If your porch ceiling is badly soiled with 
fly specks, clean on a damp day, and see 
how easily they are removed. 

When using patterns, instead of pinning 
them to the tablecloth, use a warm iron; 
the pattern will stick to the cloth when 
the iron is removed. 

If the pantry and cupboard where you 
hang your skillets and frying pans is 
dark, paint around the nails with white 
paint. 

Vegetables are here in abundance. Can’t 
we have the sisters tell us just how they 
put up the different things grown at 
home? Let us have the ones that mean 
the least work with the best results. 

THELDA UFFORD. 





South Dakota, 








Those Carriers of 
Typhoid and Other 
Dangerous Diseases. 








You can do !t most effectively 

by preventing fly-eggs from 
hatching. And the U.8. Dept. of 
Agriculture has found Powdered 
Borax the most effective substance 
for this purpose. Its application is 
very simple. Just sprinkle 2 ounces of 


20 Mule Team Borax 


(the same Borax you have alwsys used 
in your home) in the garbage can each 
day through a flour sifter or sieve. For 
manure piles, spply 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to 8 bushels of fresh man- 
ure in the same manner as above, and 
sprinkle with water. 
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for Women, Gils and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years. 


Ask at your Store or send 15c for 
Children’s (give age) or 50c for 


Women’s Sewons (four). 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS. BOSTON. 
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Blau-gas is the K 





cream of e1ty 
and bottled for 
country use. In bottling, all poi- 
sonous and prac- tically all explo- 
sive elements are removed. You open a valve, 
fill the tank and use as city gas: three times as 
, costs no more. Ideal for cooking, lighting. 


Nebraska Blaugas Co. 






gas condensed 













DAISY FLY KILLER 2iseed 27° iiis ti 

tracts and kills lJ 
flies, Neat, clean, er- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Made ef 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 


injure anything. 
teed effective. 
4 Seld by Deslers,et 
—— j= 6 sent prepaid 
RAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brookiys, a. f. 
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Solomon Dedicates the 
Temple 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 25, 1915. I Kings 8:1-53. 
printed, I Kings 8:22-30.) 


“And Solomon stood before the altar 
of Jehovah in the presence of all the 
assembly of Israel, and spread forth 
his hands toward heaven; (23) and he 
O Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath; who keep- 
est covenant and loving kindness with 
thy servants, that walk before thee 
with all their heart; (24) who hast 
kept with thy servant David my father 
that which thou didst promise him: 
yea, thou spakest with the mouth, 
and hast fulfilled it with thy hand, as 
it is this day. (25) Now therefore, O 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, keep with 
thy servant David my father that 
which thou hast promised him, saying, 
There shall not fail thee a man in my 
sight to sit on the throne of Israel, if 
only thy children take heed to their 
way, to walk before me as thou hast 
walked before me. (26) Now therefore, 
O Lord of Israel, let thy word, I pray 
thee, be verified, which thou spakest 
unto thy servant David my father. (27) 
But will God in very deed dwell on the 
earth? Behold, heaven and the very 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; 
how much less this house that I have 
builded! (28) Yet have thou respect 
unto the prayer of thy servant, and to 
his supplication, O Jehovah my God, to 
hearken unto the cry and to the prayer 
which thy servant prayeth before thee 
this day; (29) that thine eyes may be 
open toward-this house night and day, 
even toward the place whereof thou 
hast said, My name shall be there; to 
hearken unto the prayer which thy 
servant shall pray toward this place. 
(30) And hearken thou to the supplica- 
tion of thy servant, and of thy people 
Israel, when they shall pray toward 
this place: yea, hear thou in heaven 
thy dwelling place; and when thou 
hearest, forgive.” 

To understand the significance of the 
dedication of the temple of Solomon, 
one must read with care the 5th, 6th, 
ith and 8th chapters of I Kings and 
the Sd, 4th, 5th and 6th chapters of II 
Chronicles. Solomon evidently regard- 
ed the building of the temple as the 
great work of his life, and its dedica- 
tion as the most significant event of 
his reign, even as the bringing of the 
ark to Jerusalem was regarded by 
David as the crowning event of his ad- 
Ministration. 

While Solomon’s temple was not 
nearly so large as some of our great 
Cathedrals, it involved in its construc- 
tion, its finish and its ornamentation 
an amount of labor and skill, consider- 
ing the state of art and science at that 
time, which to us is quite inconceiv- 
able, and especially by a people who, 
on account of their geographical exclu- 
Sion from the great world currents, 
were far behind the other nations in 
the arts and sciences. Ten thousand 
Israelites, seventy thousand slaves and 
eighty thousand skilled workmen, 
Probably Tyrians, were occupied in the 
work of its construction, which lasted 
four years. Nor must it be forgotten 
that David had lavished enormous 
Sums during his day in preparation for 
the work. This had been the long- 
shed desire of David even before 
olomon was born (II Samuel 7:4-17). 
He had spent the closing years of his 
life in formulating plans and providing 
Material, and little Solomon no doubt 


said, 


grew up from childhood with the con- 
hag n that his great work in life was 
0 DU 


build the temple. 

For a general description of the tem- 
Ple we must turn to the chapters 
above mentioned. It will be seen that 
it was of the same shape as the taber- 
Nacle in the wilderness. The main in- 


terest, as in the ancient tabernacle, 
reat red in the holy of holies, into 
ag no one could enter save the 
gh priest, and he only once a year 
age sreat day of atonement. In this 
— of holies all the furniture was of 
50ld. The cypress wood was overlaid 
With gold. The walls, paneled with 





cedar, carved and overlaid with gold; 
and so with the ceiling. Instead of 


one candlestick, however, as in the 
holy place of the wilderness, there 
were ten candlesticks, each seven- 


branched, pure gold. Between the holy 
place and the holy of holies there was 
“a veil of blue, purple and crimson, 
and fine linen, with cherubim wrought 
thereon.” All the implements of wor- 
ship were of pure gold. The whole 
building was erected without the 
sound of hammer or axe or iron tool 
of any sort. The great hewn stones, 
the size of which has astonished work- 
men ever since, were dressed in the 
quarries, some of them taken from un- 
der the temple area, and put in their 
place. so that, as the poet has said: 


“Like some tall palm, 
The temple noiseless grew.” 


The cedar and cypress trees used for 
timbers were hewn in the forests of 
Lebanon, floated down to the Mediter- 
ranean, and then around to Joppa, and 
from there they were hauled forty 
miles to Jerusalem. When the work 
was completed, the ark was placed be- 
tween the cherubim in the holy of 
holies, many times larger than the 
cherubim in the wilderness, but of the 
same pattern. The staves were drawn 
out with the singing of the Psalm: 
“Arise, O Lord, enter into thy rest.” 

We are not, however, so much inter- 
ested in the magnificence of the tem- 
pie, or the method of its construction, 
as we are in Solomon’s ideas of the 
God for whose worship it is to be the 
center. These are presented in the 
printed portion of the lesson, which is 
the prayer of consecration, delivered 
before a great representative body: 
the elders of Israel, the heads of the 
tribes and the princes of the houses of 
the fathers of Israel. 

After the priest came out of the holy 


place, “the cloud filled the house of 
Jehovah,” and Solomon arose and 
said: “Jehovah hath said that he 


would dwell in the thick darkness. I 
have surely built thee a house of habi- 
tation, a place for thee to dwell in 
forever.” Then, having spoken of the 
need of a central place of worship and 
of David’s desire to build it, and the 
promise that his son should build it, 
he offered the consecration prayer, giv- 
ing his ideas of the Divine character: 
“OQ Jehovah the God of Israel, there is 
no God like thee, in heaven above, or 
on earth beneath,” or the announce- 
ment that this temple was dedicated to 
the Lord of all the earth. Then he de- 
scribes the character of Jehovah: 
“who keepest covenant and loving 
kindness with thy servants, that walk 
before thee with all their heart.” A 
covenant keeping God; this was the 
distinctive characteristic of the God 
they were to worship in the temple. 
We cannot help noticing the similarity 
between this and the opening phrases 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The term “Our 
Father” condenses for all nations and 
for all time this covenant of Jehovah 
given by Solomon at this time. He 
goes on and offers the proof that God 
keeps his covenants: He made a cove- 
nant with David and kept it, proving to 
Israel and to all the world that God 
keeps His covenants with His people. 
Then alluding to other revelations of 
the Divine will, he says: “Thou spak- 
est with thy mouth, and has fulfilled it 
with thy hand, as it is this day.” 

Then he pleads: “Keep with thy 
servant David my father that which 
thou hast promised him, saying, There 
shall not fail me a man in my sight to 
sit on the throne of Israel;” not an 
absolute promise without conditions, 
for He says, “if only thy children take 
heed to their way, to walk before me 
as thou hast walked before me.” There 
is a condition to all God’s promises, 
that condition being that men accept 
them in faith and carry them out in 
their lives. David’s descendants did 
not “take heed to their way.” Solo- 
mon himself did not in his after-life, 
and therefore they were rejected. Then 
he goes on and prays God to verify 
what He spake unto David. It was 
not verified in a literal sense, because 
of the failure of Solomon and his de- 
scendants; but the failure of a man 
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ERE is a chance for the biggest, most 
substantial saving of the whole year. 
your coal now, direct from our 
Get coal that contains from 200 to 300 more 
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to take heed to his ways does not con- 
stitute a breach of the Divine promise. 
There is always that “if” underlying 
every promise of God, because men are 
free agents and the Divine Being rec- 
ognized that. 

Then in the 27th verse we have Sol- 
omon’s conception of God: He cannot 
be confined in any one dwelling or to 
any one people. “Behold, heaven and 
the very heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee.” Yet notwithstanding this 
omnipotence, this omniscience, this 
omnipresence, this conception of the 
Divine which no man heretofore had 
expressed so completely as Solomon; 
however great beyond all conception is 
the Almighty, Solomon pleads that He 
have respect unto his prayer and the 
prayers of all worshipping people, and 
that He give ear to his prayer. A 
wise prayer it is: “that thine eyes may 
be open toward this house night and 
day, even toward the place whereof 
thou hast said, My name shall be 
there; to hearken unto the prayer 
which thy servant shall pray toward 
this place. And hearken thou to the 
supplication of thy servant, and of thy 
people Israel; yea, hear thou in heav- 
en thy dwelling-place; and when thou 
hearest, forgive.” Isaiah expressed 
much the same thought in Isaiah 42:3 
and 57:15. David had expressed the 
same thought in Psalm 34:18 and 
again in Psalm 51:17. 

Solomon’s conception of the loving 
kindness of God does not exclude the 
stranger, for in verses 41-43 he prays 
that God will hear when strangers 
pray toward the temple; and “do ac- 
cording to all that the foreigner calleth 
to thee for; that all the peoples of the 
earth,” may know and fear Him. Then 
he prays that when they go to battle 
and in their distress call upon Je- 
hovah, He will hear them and maintain 
their cause. He realizes that they will 
sin against Him, anticipates that the 
Lord will be angry with them and de- 
liver them over to their enemies, and 
that they will be carried captive, and 
yet that in their captivity they will 
repent and make supplication; and he 
asks that God will hear their suppli- 





their transgressions. 


forgive 

Having made this consecration pray- 
er, dedicating the temple to the wor- 
ship of God by Israel and all nations, 


cation, 


thus anticipating the teachings of 
Christ, he arose from before the altar, 
where he had been kneeling with his 
hands spread forth toward heaven, 
and stood up and blessed the people. 
(Verses 54-61.) He prays that Je- 
hovah will be with them, and never 
leave them. Recognizing the need of 
help, he prays that He will incline all 
their hearts to keep His command- 
ments, that He will maintain their 
cause, “That all the peoples of the 
earth may know that Jehovah, he is 
God; there is none else.” 

Then followed sacrifices lasting two 
weeks; for the dedication of the tem- 
ple was put off about eleven months 
after its completion, in order that it 
might coincide with the feast of taber- 
nacles. 

There are several very notable 
things in this dedication. It should 
be noted that Solomon is the one out- 
standing figure. We hear nothing of 
Zadok the high priest. Solomon is the 
great central figure, combining in him- 
self king, priest and prophet, thus in a 
sense preparing the way for the con- 
ception of Him who is to be prophet, 
priest and king of all humanity. 

Another important fact is that here 
for the first time public prayer appears 
as distinct from sacrifice. Prayer by 
the individual and private prayer was 
not unknown. Samuel prayed often 
and long for his people, but it was 
rather in a private than a public ca- 
pacity. Solomon thus unites for the 
time the spiritual and ceremonial, and 
wisely, too; for where worship is 
largely ceremonial, the value of pray- 
er, which is the true sacrifice, is liable 
to be overlooked. Therefore, in Solo- 
mon’s prayer we have a combination of 
the “highest spiritual truth with the 
most lavish forms of sacrifice. When 
Stephen long centuries afterwards an 
nounced that the temple had done it 
work, he but echoed the words oi 
Solomon at its dedication. (Compare 
I Kings: 8-27 with Acts 7:47-50.) 
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Mabawagall, 
Punctures and Small Blowouts 
Repaired Forever in §; Minutes 
The Sampson Innertube Plug 





makes a permanent repair. You 
don’t have to dothe job over when 
you get home. You don’t have to 
craw] under car for gasoline or dig 
in tool-box for patches or cement. 

You don’t have.to carry tube to 
garage to be vulcanized and call 
for it two or three times or be told 
it’s too old to be vulcanized. ‘There 
are no sticky patches to fuss with, 
no cleaning of tube, no cement, 
no disappointment. Just find the 
puncture and slip in the pure rub- 
ber Featheredge Plug. It cannot 
injure tube or shoe because of the 
pliant edge of pure, soft rubber. 
And the tube will never again 
leak at that point. 





Guarantee— Sampson 
Plugs are guaranteed 
never to leak or injure 
tube or shoe. Money back 
atanytimeif you wantit. 

Buy them at any Sup- 
ply Store or send price to 
us. We prepay Carriage 
charges. 

Once you have tried 
them you will never start 
out without Sampson 
Plugs in the tool-kit. 


STEVENS & CO. 
374 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
to Jobbers of Auto and Cycle 
Parts and Accessories, 





INNERTUBE PLUG 
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Cutter on edge of 
tool makes of 
puncture a clea 
round, tear-pr 
hole. 


Seaman 


Insert plier ends 
of tool and 
spread hole to 
admit plug. 


eo EE. 


Screw down plug 
by turning 
threaded bolt 
which engages 
with steel plate 
bedded in rubber. 
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Snap off end of 
bolt. That’s all. 
The tube will 
never leak at 
that point. 
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3 Outfits: 
No. 1—Tool and 6 Plugs 


in carton, - : $1.5 
No. 2—Tool and 12 Plugs in 
black enamel box, - 2.50 


No. 3—Motorcycle Kit, Tool and 6 
Plugs in stout wallet, : 
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dealer. 
TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send me his name and 
$1.25, and I will deliver pre- 
paid to your address a_half- 
gallon can of COW-EASE and 
SPRAYER for applying. For 
West of Missouri River and 
for Canada, above Trial Offer, 
$1.50. 











COW-EASE 


Tt will positively keep flies off cattle and horses, and 
increase the flow of milk in flytime enough to make it 
a mighty good investment for you to use it. No matter 
how hot and sticky the day, or how thick the flies are, 
your cows can feed in peace with nothing to do but 
make milk. 

I Originated Cow-Ease 15 Years Ago 
and I know what it will do. 
monials from dairymen and stock owners all over the 
country, but instead of giving you these, I give you my 
absolute personal guarantee that if COW-EASE will 
not do what I say, and does not prove profitable for 
you, I will give you your money back through your 
All I ask is that you try it once. 

It is absolutely harmless, does not gum the hair or 
blister the skin and there is not a fly living who wants 
to get near it. 
stock, spray it around the barn. Keep the germ-carry- 
ing flies out. 

Just try it once on my recommendation and remember 
my personal guarantee that you get your money back 
if not satisfied. 
you have for using COW-EASE ? 


I have unsolicited testi- 


Spray COW-EASE lightly over your 


What stronger recommendation could 


M. ELTON VOSE, Assistant Treasurer. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COW-EASE, 


EsTABLISHED 1840 





BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Twenty-seventh 
year Quick shipments Write for Free 


les. Wholesale pri 
MOULTON, IOWA 


AUGUST POST. Bor'5s. 
ALFALFA'S8: 


Hardy Non-trrigated Seed Very Pure 
high. 

















Government tested. Absolutely guar- 
extremely hardy Have Tur- 
; Timothy; grass seed of all 
sage book on growing 
nples. AN sent Free. 












€i. can save you money Wr od 
&. &. BERRY SEED CO. ~ Box 4; 





ood Bye Mi: Louse! 


No more dipping or 








| ¢ 
spraying. Keep your 


4 ase, b. herd healthy and free from 


vermin and parasites with a 





HOC OILER 


Works like magic. Strong,durable 
andsimple. Can't get out of order. 
The price is right. We will supply 
you through your dealer if possible. Write 
us for Our Special Intro- 
ductory Free Trial er. 
National Factories, Inc. Dept. 1. Richmond, Ind, 








_ When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animais—the cows, tbe horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 


























Famous Plants and Animals 


Seventy-five years ago, some Massa- 
chusetts boys went down to the river 
to gather wild grapes. In those days 
there were no tame grapes such as we 
have today. Tame grapes from Europe 
had been planted, but they could not 
stand our climate. When the boys 
came back from the river they brought 
a lot of wild grapes with them and 
they sat down in the yard of a Mr. Bull 
to eat them. They scattered seeds 
about the place and went off. 

A year or so later Mr. Bull noticed 
that a grape vine had come up from 
the seeds scattered by the boys. He 
took care of it and finding that it pro- 
duced nice fruit for a wild grape he 
planted the seed. A vine from these 
seeds produced fruit six years later. 
The fruit was just the same as that 
of the ordinary grape which you and 
I will eat this fall. In 1849 for the 
first time the Concord grape bore fruit. 
From the first this improved wild 
grape became a great favorite and to- 
day the Concord or its descendants 
such as the Worden or Moore’s Early 
are about :-the only sorts grown in the 
corn belt. We owe a lot to those hun- 
gry boys who scattered grape seeds 
around Mr. Bull’s yard but we owe 
more to Mr. Bull who had the patience 
to spend ten years taking care of what 
the boys so carelessly started. 

Sixty years ago in the north of Scot- 
land where the winters are long and 
cold and the summers are short, a Mr. 
Cruickshank had been trying for twen- 
ty years to breed a better type of 


Short-horn. He had worked and 
worked without much success. He 
wanted broad-chested, deep-fleshed, 


early-maturing, short-legged animals. 
In 1859 a bull calf came into his herd 
which he didn’t think much of. He 
showed it at the English and Scotch 
fairs, but did not get higher than third 
place. Mr. Cruickshank considered 
selling him but finally gave him a 
chance in the herd. The calves of this 
rather common bull were exceptionally 
good and these good calves sired good 
calves. Champion of England, as the 
rather common looking bull was called, 
proved to be the making of Scotch 
Short-horns and it is probable today 
that most of the prize-winning Short- 
horns of the United States trace back 
to the calf which Mr. Cruickshank was 
tempted to sell. 

A little before the time that Cham- 
pion of England was doing so much 
for Scotch Short-horns, a trotting mare 
and her colt were sold for $125.00. The 
colt grew up into a rather heavy head- 
ed trotter. But he had good legs and 
could trot a mile in 2:48. The record 
at that time was 2:27 and nobody 
thought that the common looking colt 
would ever amount to much. As a 
matter of fact, he never did himself, 


proved better than those of any other 
trotter. When Hambletonian 10 was 
eight or ten years old he was still al- 
most unknown, but when he was six- 
teen or seventeen his offspring had be- 
gun to make records which made him 
famous. He had nearly 2,000 grand- 
children which made records better 
than his own. 

A Holstein cow twenty years ago 
made a wonderful record and for three 
years was world’s champion butterfat 
producer. Since that time many cows 
have beaten her record but none have 
had more famous offspring. Thousands 
of cows with advanced registry records 
trace back to her. Whenever you see 
DeKol as part of a Holstein name you 
may feel quite certain that it traces 
back to this famous cow who was at 
her very best twenty years ago. 

It is not to be expected that you 
boys will discover a Concord grape or 
a Champion of England bull. But 
keep your eyes open. You can’t tell 
what may turn up on your own farm. 
Remember that some animals may ap- 
pear to be rather common themselves, 





but at the same time they may have 


but his children and grandchildren ; 


aa 
the ability to have splendid off 
Watch the plants and watch ¢} 
mals and their offspring. 
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Cheap Experience 


The boys who are studying agricy. 
ture at the Kansas Agricultural (oj. 
lege are getting some fine experience 
in buying, feeding and selling live 
stock without having to pay for jt, 
The plan is as follows: ; 


They are dealing in produce and liye 
stock, and no_ professional trader 
watches the markets any closer than 
they do. The boys are taking farm 
management and as part of their work 
they “buy and sell” a number of imag- 
inary cattle and other imaginary farm 
products. 

Each student at the beginning of the 
term was given the same amount of 
imaginary live stock, and each one is 
anxious to close the term with the 
highest profit. 

“Each student,” says W. E. Grimes, 
assistant professor of farm manage 
ment in the agricultural college, “is 
required to use his own judgment as to 
the best time to buy and sell.” 

The student starts his term’s class 
work with these supplies: 20 1,200. 
pound native steers, 100 200-pound 
hogs, 1,200 bushels of No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat, 30 tons of No. 2 prairie hay 
and 15 tons of alfalfa hay. The hens 
on the imaginary farm lay a case of 
eggs each week and the cows supply 
100 pounds of creamery butter each 
week. 

To feed the imaginary live stock on 
this imaginary farm, these imaginary 
products, there must be bought upon 
the open market 1,200 bushels of No. 
2 yellow corn and 30 tons of bran. The 
student must also buy 30 1,000-pound 
feeders some time in the term. 

All the different products of the dif- 
ferent farms must be bought or sold 
in the term and the man who follows 
the market the closest and uses the 
best judgment will, of course, make the 
largest profit. The only things which 
have to be sold each week are the 
butter and eggs. 

“Quite a difference may be noticed in 
the profit made by the different boys,” 
said Professor Grimes. ‘When the 
class was taught during the winter 
term some of the boys made a proiit 
of $3,066 each, while the smallest prof- 
it was $2,500, a difference of $566 due 
to the judgment of the students. The 
best judge of the market sold his prod- 
ucts for $6,834 and the poorest judge 
of the market sold for $6,300. The 
student making the largest profit 
bought his supplies for $3,768 while the 
other student paid $3,837 for the same 
supplies. 

“The purpose of this course is to 
acquaint the boys with the markets 
and to help them form the habit of 
watching the market closely. The 
markets which they follow, and the 
products that they have to buy or sell 
are those which every farmer has for 


sale.” 
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veuts Vata Kile Hetietcced. Osder one 
a 2a. rde 

ease Y +H\ more on ‘free trial today. 

lad: Send No Money 


A I pay freight and send 
its * ons, allon.of Medicated 
PRICES @& id with ea oat. 
1 Oiler $7.75 
2 Oilers 15.00 
4Oilers 28.00 
Freight Paid 
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“BIG BOY” 


sales are climbing higher and ff 
higher because Red Head £ 

Spark Plugs make good our 
guarantee that Red Heads 
outlast the car. Made in all 
sizes to fit all motors. Ask 
your dealeror direct. $1.00. 

Emil Grossman Mig. Co., Inc. Bush Terminal 





Model Factory 20, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 4 
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LULU LEAL AT TELAT 


READY 


For Market 


30 Days Earlier 


Our new free Hog Book tells 
how to get your hogs ready for 
narket 30 days earlier than 
usual. It tells how to grow 
them bigger and cheaper than 
ever before. It explains the 
only sure method of getting big 
itters of big-boned, growthy 
pigs—with never a runt. 


GRO-FAST Does It 


That's the secret of success in 
hog raising. This new mineral 
food keeps hogs free from worms 
without the use of medicines. It 
is the greatest natural conditioner 
and bone-builder the world has 
ever seen. Hogs are crazy for 
GRO-FAST. It is the missing 
link in every hog ration—for big 
hogs and little pigs alike. Find 
out about it. Get our magnificent 
new Hog Book. 


Free to All 
Live Stock Raisers 


36 pages crammed full of interest- 
ing and valuable information about 
the Hog-Joy System of Successful 
Hog Raising. Full color illustra- 
tions of every breed of hogs, with 
official description and his- 
tory by the secretary of 
each breed association. 
The only book 
ofits kind in the 
world. Wo 
many dollars to 
you—if you raise 
hogs. Don’t neglect 
this chance. Send the 


coupon or a post- 

card for your free copy iLL CL. 

today. (53) ( 344 3) ae 
Mail This 


Se a ee Ae 
HARRY ID 


HOG-JOY SYSTE 
602 N. Fifth 8t., Springfield, Tl. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
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flog Book and tell me about + our Hog-Joy 
*““GRO-FAST,"’ the New Mineral Food for 
This does not obligate me. 


Hogs 
i Name. -coccecescccccccce secccccccccccccssscvccsces 


AGATESB. cececesccessseeee 


see eeeeeee sooner sees 00 
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ite dsilomade. Doorsalwaysinplace— 
= orn open and shut easily. The hinges 
t=] t forma perfect ladder. -Best material 
S71] ‘throughout. Makes perfectsilageand 
= that is what you want. We alsomake 
Pes] the Lansing silo with loose doors. 
Hoa The Chicken silo for the small farmer. 
WOODS BROS. SILO & MFG. CO. 
| -) General Office: 
’ Dept. 5 Lincoln, Neb. 
Woceegypty Factories: Lansing, Mich.; E. St. Levis, ti. 








Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- — 



















lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, ~- 
. | =H 

Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. Ltt 
‘The latest improved silo. Awoodstave }j |) /&3 
Silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- ans 
Soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- ee =e 
Proof Lining for coating inside after =i Ih 
$rection. The finest door and door {i ib) 
frame on the market. =I 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof san 
best manufactured. 





Write for Catalogue. | Mi 
Manufactured by it 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
Box6t Agents Wanted Immediately 








Write, Phone or Wire!) 


WE have the stock and can make 

immediate shipment, enabling 
you to preserve 100 per cent of 
your corn cropin the 
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y to erect. No special tools or skilled 
Libor needed, Every stave aranteed. 
4 pay tor the Indiana Silo out of what it # 
ves onfeed bill. Address nearest office. 
‘aes, HE INDIANA SILO CO. Mt 
Anderson, Ind, Des Towa 
City, Mo, 
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GOOD reciesned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for sampies & prices. 
d. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 












THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Characteristics of Dairy 
Cows 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the average weight 
of cow, the average production of milk 
yearly, the average per cent of butter- 
fat, the age of maturity and the points 
of excellence claimed for each of the 
following breeds: Short-horn, Red 
Polled, Angus, Ayrshire, Holstein, 
Jersey and Guernsey.” 


The answer to this correspondent’s 
question would vary, according to the 
source from which one obtained the 
figures. Different authorities do not 
agree and of course each breed asso- 
ciation tries to make the figures for its 
breed appear as attractive as possible. 


Eckles of the Missouri station made 
quite a study of these points a few 
years ago and while his figures are 
taken from herd records of experiment 
stations it is believed they are fairly 
typical of privately owned herds where 
some attention is given to the care and 
feeding of the cows. The figures prob- 
ably are a little higher than the aver- 
age, but on the other hand not so high 
as one could expect by careful manage- 
ment and selection. 

The average weight of the milking 
Short-horn when mature is given at 
from 1,200 to 1,350 pounds and the 
calves weigh from 70 to 90 pounds at 
birth. The typical Short-horn cow 
loses flesh quite rapidly when fresh 
but fattens readily when dry. She is 
credited with an average production of 
6,017 pounds of milk a year, this being 
an average of about forty cows. The 
average test is 3.63 per cent. Short- 
horns become mature at 30 months of 
age and they reach their limit of 
growth at the age of four years. The 
breed is regarded as a fairly economi- 
cal milk producer and as a profitable 
beef producer. 

Red Polls are not quite so large as 
the Short-horns, their weight when 
mature ranging from 1,200 to 1,300 
pounds.as arule. Mr. Eckles gives the 
average milk production as_ being 
5,906 pounds annually while the aver- 
age test was 4.03 per cent fat. While 
the average cow gave less milk than 





the Short-horn the yield of butterfat 


| was more, it being 238 pounds for the 





ted Polls and 218 for the Short-horns. 
The Red Polls are valued for their 
dual purpose qualities. 

Ayrshires rank between the Jerseys 
and Holsteins in size, the cow weigh- 
ing about 1,000 pounds at maturity. 
They are not as early maturing as the 
Jerseys but are about the same as 
Holsteins, coming into milk at the age 
of from two years to thirty months. 
The average amount of milk produced 
annually is given as 6,563 pounds with 
an average butterfat test of 3.85 per 


cent. Ayrshires are gaining in popu- 
larity. For a dairy type of cow the 


beef production ranks high, the cows 
fattening readily and producing a fair 
quality of beef. The calves weigh from 
60 to 75 pounds at birth. 

Strong points claimed by Holstein 
breeders are high average milk produc- 
tion, vigor and strength of constitu- 
tion, good breeding qualities and 
strong calves. The cows when mature 
weigh from 1,000 to 1,600 pounds. The 
fat content of the milk is low but the 
average amount produced yearly is 
more than it is for any other breed, an 
average of 83 animals being 8,699 
pounds with.a butterfat test of 3.45 per 
cent. Holsteins are particularly adapt- 
ed to supplying market milk because 
they produce it more economically 
than other breeds. At birth the calves 
weigh about 90 pounds and they can 
be developed into fairly good veals. 
Heifers come into milk at about the 
age of two years. 

Jerseys come into breeding at an 
early age, but they are the smallest of 
the dairy breeds, the average cow 
ranging from 800 to 900 pounds. 
Calves when born do not weigh much 
over 50 pounds and they mature too 
slowly for profitable veal. Milk from 
Jerseys is rich in fat, the average test 
being about 5.14 per cent. The yearly 
production of milk is given as 5,508 
pounds. Cows of this breed have very. 
nervous temperaments and they are 





IT’S A GREAT MISTAKE FOR 
any dairy farmer without a sep- 
arator or using an inferior ma- 
chine to put off the purchase of a 
De Laval Cream Separator in the 
summer months. 


GREAT AS ARE THE ADVAN- 
tages of the De Laval over all 
other separators, as well as over 
any gravity setting system, at 
every season of the year, they 
are even greater during the mid- 
summer season than at any other 
time. 


THIS IS BECAUSE HOT 
weather conditions occasion 
greatest butter-fat -losses with 
gravity setting and render it most 
difficult to maintain. quality of 
product with any gravity system 
or unsanitary separator, while, 
moreover, the quantity of milk 
is usually greatest, and any loss 
in either quantity or quality of 
product means more. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving in time and labor with 
the simple, easy running, easily 








HOT WEATHER 


the season a 





saves most over 
any other separator 
or skimming system 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


cleaned, large capacity, De Laval 
machines over all other methods 
or separators, which naturally 
counts for most at this time of 
the year. 


HENCE THE GREAT MISTAKE 
of putting off the purchase of a 
De Laval Cream Separator in sum- 
mer, whether you already have 
a poor machine or none at all, 
and every dairy farmer should 
keep in mind not only that a 
De Laval will pay for itself by 
next spring but may, if desired, 
be bought on such liberal terms as 
to actually save its own cost while 
being paid for. 


EVERY CLAIM THUS MADE IS 
subject to easy demonstration, and 
every De Laval local agent is glad 
of the opportunity to prove these 
claims to you, in your own 
dairy, without cost or obligation 
on your part. 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW THE 
nearest De Laval agert please 
simply write the nearest main 
office as below. 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 

















particularly valued for the economy of 
butterfat production. 

The Guernseys are considerably 
larger than the Jerseys, the average 
cow weighing approximately 1,000 
pounds when mature. Heifers come 


into milk at about the age of two 
years. Eckles found that with only 
seventeen animals represented the 


average cow produced 5,509 pounds of 
milk with a butterfat test of 4.98 per 
cent. Guernsey milk is especially yel- 
low and rich, it often being mixed with 
the milk of other breeds when market 
milk is the object. They are good 
breeders and are believed to be slight- 
ly more hardy than their near competi- 
tors, the Jerseys. There is not much 
difference in the economy of fat pro- 
duction. 

While the Angus are not classed with 
the dairy or dual purpose breeds, some 
remarkable milk records have been 
made when the animals have been bred 
with this object in mind. The Angus 
is distinctly a beef breed, very popu- 
lar on account of the high quality of 
meat produced and the economy with 
which it is laid on. While the milking 
qualities can and have been developed 
in certain strains of Angus the gen- 
eral tendency has been to develop beef 
characteristics. 


Feeding Preserved Milk to 
Cows 


In trials made by the Michigan ex- 
periment station, to determine the ad- 
visability of using formaldehyde as a 
preservative for skim-milk fed to four 
to seven-weeks-old calves for twenty- 
four weeks, seven and one-half cubic 
centimeters of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde being used to each 100 pounds of 
milk, it was found that in general the 
calves suffered no deleterious effects 
from the preservative, and, as com- 
pared with calves fed sweet milk or 
sour milk, made slightly greater gains 
at somewhat lower cost. From rec- 
ords kept of the after development of 
these calves, it was found that those 
| which had been fed the preserved milk 
| continued to make the cheapest gains, 














followed by the sweet milk fed calves 
and the sour milk fed calves. 

For the entire experiment the calves 
fed sweet milk made a total gain of 
1,997 pounds, costing 5.41 cents per 
pound; those fed sour milk, 2,489.4 
pounds, costing 5.43 cents per pound, 
and those fed the preserved milk, 2,537 
pounds, costing 5.23 cents per pound. 
It is believed, however, that before 
definite Conclusions can be drawn, the 
work should be carried on with a large 
number of calves. 


Milk Dealer’s License 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am in the dairy business, selling 
sweet cream to a manufacturer of ice 
cream, hauling it in three or four 
times a week in the summer and two 
or three times a week in colder weath- 
er. The past two years, the milk in- 
spector has required me to take out a 
milk dealer’s license, issued by the 
state food and dairy department. I do 
no retailing or delivering at any place 
except this one factory. Am I re- 
quired by law to procure this license?” 

Under the circumstances stated by 
our correspondent, he is not required 
by law to procure a license, and should 
refuse to do it. There is no more rea- 
son for him taking out a milk dealer’s 
license than there would be for every 
patron of a creamery to take out a 
license. 











THE NEVER SLIP 


LADDER 


Automatic Clutch (Patented) 
Attaches anywhere on silo, | 
Holds on like a bulldog. i 
Greater the weight, tighter it 
holds. Cannot sway nor bend. De- 
tachableseat. A perfectsiloladder. 
Clatches may hed tu any ladder. 
Write us today. Woops BROS. 
SILO & MFG.CO.,Lincoin, Neb. 


ore Mil 


or your Money Back 
See Cow-Ease Advertisement on Page “7. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 


Talk It Over 


The man or woman who makes the 
greatest with chickens sees 
more than the dollar in his poultry— 
he has the vision of the ideal bird, of 
the greatest possible egg yield, of the 
perfect table fowl, and in realizing the 
vision to the best of his ability, he 
gets the dollar. Some people have the 
notion that poultry breeding has made 
no advance, that there are no new 
methods—no improved ways of doing 
ithings—this is an error. A _ poultry 
breeder who does not keep in touch 
with poultry movements through poul- 
try literature, poultry shows, and poul- 
try plants gets sadly behind the times. 
Such a breeder is chagrined when he 
exhibits at the fair or institute to learn 
that he has neglected the trifling de- 
tails that count~he may have the type 
of birds that win, and lose out because 
he has failed to put them in winning 
condition. 

Only the inspiration of familiarity 
with birds at their best will prompt a 
busy man or woman to attend to the 
little things that helps the chickens 
to put their best foot foremost. 

“Every time two business men meet 
and discuss their problems each im- 
parts to the other a certain degree of 
creative inspiration.” Poultry breed- 
ers who attend the county and state 
fairs and. discuss poultry problems with 
fellow breeders come home with re- 
newed enthusiasm for poultry keep- 
ing—they have renewed courage to go 
ahead in the face of obstacles and win 
out. Sometimes after seeing first prize 
winners, our chickens look better to 
us than we thought they would. Then 
there is tremendous satisfaction in 
knowing we are on the right track. 
We don’t mind the hard work so Jong 
as we are steadily advancing. 


























success 





Prevent Drowning 


To us nothing is more irritating than 
the loss of chickens from drowning in 
the watering troughs or tubs. It 
seems such a senseless waste, to save 
eges, watch the hen or incubator, car- 


ry them through the most critical 
stage of the brooding period, and then 
find plump half grown chicks drowned 
in an effort to get a drink. 

If drinking vessels are placed in 
shady places and kept full, chickens 
will go to them for their drinks—sun 
warmed water does not appeal to them 
any more than to us. If they drink it, 
they are apt to get bowel trouble. 
Emptying out the horse buckets, tubs, 
ete., before leaving home is a proper 
precaution, but keep the chicks grow- 
ing as well as safe by giving them 
water that is pure and tastes good. 
Scald the water vessels daily—the 
slime that gathers in a week is enough 
to poison a flock of chicks. Low 
earthen vessels retain the coolness of 
the water longer than metal, and are 
easier cleaned than wood. 





August Hatches 


A Farmer’s Wife asks: 

“Would it be worth my while to 
hatch chicks in August? A neighbor 
is kind enough to exchange her pure 
bred eggs at that season for my cross 
bred as she uses them only for cook- 
ing. I cannot afford to buy pure bred 
ees in the season—and my husband 
thinks the cross breds are hardier, so 
I receive little encouragement.” 

We believe it was Burke who said: 
“Tf you want to go anywhere you have 
to start from where you are.” 

If we had a chance to trade cross 
bred eges for pure bred in August, we 
would certainly start there to get into 
the pure bred poultry business. Au- 
cust hatched chicks will not be fit for 
breeders next spring, but if cared for 
well during the winter, they will be 
in good shape for breeding from the 
following spring, and will pay for 
their keep during the winter. 

The important thing is to keep the 
chicks on bare ground or short grass, 








and give them plenty of grain and 
green food. One trouble with the Au- 
gust hatched chicks is that the weeds 
and high grass are full of chiggers 
which torment the tender chicks, and 
there is always a shortage of succulent 
green food at this time. Then, too, the 
August chick should not be wintered 
with chicks of other ages, they are 
making their growth during an un- 
favorable season, they must eat to pro- 
vide warmth as well as to promote 
growth, and they cannot develop prop- 
erly with older chicks. We would 
only keep exceptionally good cocker- 
els of August hatch, but if there are rea- 
sons why cockerels can not be bought, 
we would keep the best we had, and 
have confidence that by giving every 
opportunity for growth, the August 
chicks would be profitable. 





Disinfectants 

Wherever there is a disease in the 
poultry yard, there disinfectants are 
needed to destroy germs, parasites and 
worms. <A disinfecting which is only 
“A lick and a promise,” as an elderly 
friend says, is very little good. Disin- 
fecting must be thorough. If you are 
using hot whitewash, make sure that 
it penetrates every crack, crevice and 
corner; that it is under as well as 
over the roosts. Disinfectants and 
whitewash are most easily applied 
with a spray pump. As the chances 
are some of it will get on the person, 
any spray used should be comparative- 
ly harmless. The efficacy of the appli- 
cation depends more on its reaching 
every spot than on the strength of the 
solution. 

Kerosene emulsion is a good all 
around disinfectant. To make, shave 
one-half pound of hard laundry soap 
into one-half gallon of soft water, and 
boil the mixture until all of the soap is 
dissolved, then remove to a safe place 
out of doors away from the fire, and 
stir into it while hot 2 gallons of kero- 
sene oil. This makes a thick, creamy 
stock emulsion. For killing lice, mix 
one part of the emulsion with ten 
parts of water. For a disinfectant, 
take one quart of emulsion to ten 
quarts of water, stir well, and add one 
pint of crude carbolic acid or crude 
cresol and again stir until well mixed. 
For straight disinfecting where de- 
ceased birds have been, a solution of 
5 per cent carbolic acid (one pint car- 
bolic acid to ten quarts of water), is 
efficacious. Carbolic acid must be 
handled very carefully, and kept away 
from children. All medicines and 
drugs that are injurious should be 
kept under lock and key, and the chil- 
dren informed of their danger. In ad- 
dition to this precaution, every box or 
bottle containing drugs should have 
a coarse sandpaper label pasted on it. 


The Rose Chaffer 


A long legged, sprawly beetle of a 
yellowish-brown color, known as the 
rose chafer, has been found to cause 
the death of chicks up to two months 
of age. These insects cause the death 
of ducks as well as chickens. The vic- 
tim usually dies in from ten to twenty- 
four hours after eating the rose chafer. 
If it is alive, however, after the twen- 
ty-four hours are up the chickens get 
well in a comparatively short time. 
We take tke following from Geo. H. 
Lamson, Jr., of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station: 

“The chief reasons that have been 
advanced as to how these insects cause 
the death of the chickens were as fol- 
lows: ‘crop-bound,’ but the chickens 
that are ‘crop-bound’ sometimes live 
over two weeks; this did not seem to 
be a good reason. Others said that 
the sharp spines on the legs of the 
beetles punctured the crop and killed 
the chickens, but careful post-mortem 
examinations gave no proof of this. 
Some thought that the beetles had fed 
on leaves that had been sprayed with 





arsenicals. Beetles were collected 
away from any sprayed trees soon 
after they had emerged from the 


ground, for they pass their larval or 
‘grub stage’ in the ground feeding on 
the roots of grasses, and these’ beetles. 
were crushed and the juices of the in- 
sects mixed with water fed to chickens 
with a medicine dropper, and it was 
found that a little less than two tea- 


| 


, twenty-four hours 





spoonfuls of this extract would kill 
chicken after chicken in from ten to 
About sixty chick- 
ens were killed to prove that rose 
chafers are poisonous, and that the 
amount of poison making a fatal dose 
depends on the weight of the chicken. 
The heavier the chicken the more 
poison necessary to cause its death. 

“There is a danger in the use of 
many flowering shrubs in the yards 
for shade, particularly the grapevines. 
The rose chafers stay from four to six 
weeks, and it is best to keep the 
chickens away from any of the plants 
that are attractive to the rose chafers 
during the time when they are about. 
When the beetles are very abundant, 
the method that is most efficient is 
hand picking into a can of kerosene. 
The rose chafer is very slow to be 
affected by poisons, and may do great 
damage, particularly to the blossom, 
leaves and vines of the grape, before 
it is killed by the arsenical spray, but 
within the last few years growers have 
found that they can successfully con- 
trol these insects when they are not 
too numerous by using five pounds of 
the arsenate of lead and twelve pounds 
of glucose to a barrel of water.” 





Watch the Hoppers 


If feed hoppers leak even a little, 
there is danger of mouldy grain which 
may mean an attack of aspergillossis 
to the chicks. Watch the inside of the 
hoppers, see that there are no lumps 
of mouldy feed, and that the feed un- 
der the hopper does not become musty. 
A crack the length of a hopper once 
lost us several chicks; the grain which 
sifted through got wet, and musty, and, 
of course, that was the grain a flock 
of baby chicks small enough to reach 
under the feeder chose to eat. 





Rats In Germany.—Germany is said to 
have fewer rats than most other nations. 
There they have practiced a campaign 
of eradication. When ordinary means fail 
of getting rid of them the police are no- 
tified. An officer is sent to the building 
or other harboring place and it is his 
duty to exterminate them. He is paid for 
this work by the government and the 
method has been so successful that there 
are few of the rodents in that country. 





Farm Business Arithmetic.—Few rural 
text books are written from the rural 
standpoint. In preparing ‘‘Farm Business 
Arithmetic,” just published by .the D. C., 
Heath & Co., the author, Curtis J. Lewis, 
kept in mind the problems a farm boy or 
girl should know. The examples are such 
as come up on every farm in its various 
departments and the figuring of them 
not only gives one the training in arith- 
metic but it develops an interest in agri- 
culture. An office man when he read the 
book said: “If I had been taught this 
kind of thing when I went to school, I 
might have stayed on the farm.” The 
bock is valuable as a text for rural schools 
and it would pay every farmer to give it 
a careful reading. It may be ordered 
through Wallaces’ Farmer for 50 cents. 








Use ‘‘Black Ferricap’”’ for 
Chicken Cholera 


For sale by all druggists at 75 cents per pound or 
mailed direct upon receipt of price. Prepared only 
by R. H. MILLER, Chemist, Algona, lowa. 





POULTRY. 


EGGS—15, $1.00; 80, 
S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £69525, #1.00:, 20 


$3.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, Iowa. 








Cc. R. I. Reds, TompkKinsstrain. Write for cir- 
cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., Ia. 
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Fashion Department 

Owing to our limited space for each der 
we can devote only a very small space to 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit 











perfect 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid Onda 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 


be sure and sign your name and address. 
Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” py; 
monthly, showing all 





the newest pattern, 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special b« 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
illustrating 200 designs and describing h it 
are tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid A 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of W allaces? 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. r 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT Cay 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 7223—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6 and § years. Linen, gingham o 
serge can be used to make the dress. 


No. 7233—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque. Cut 





in one piece. Any of the pretty crepe 
materials can be used to make this 
sacque. 

No. 7199—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in_ sizes 
22 to 36 inches waist measure. The skin 
is cut in six gores, and can have either 
the Empire or regulation waist line. 

No. 7209—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. The apron 
covers the entire dress and fastens in 
the back. 

No. 7225—Child’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 
1, 2 and 3 years. The rompers close at 
the back, and can be made with eithe 


the square cut neck or with a collar. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents fo 
each. 








COTCH COLLIE PUPS, sable and white 
\) farm bred from good working stock, $3 to# 
W. H. SAUNDERS. Wells, Minnesota. 


aan 











‘bea ES and AIREDALES. Female pum 


/ to let out on the share, also a few for sale. ¥. 
R. Watson, Box 5, Oakland, Iowa, 








Gentlemen: 





Wallaces’ Farmer 
Balance of 1915, Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


2 6 ee USE THIS ORDER BLANK Bl SS ee ee 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your special trial offer. 





35¢ 



















Long-Time 5 
Special Offers Name 
$1.25 Pays to Jan. 1, 1917 
$2.15 Pays to Jan. 1, 1919 
$3.10 Pays to Jan. 1, 1921 P.O. 
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CROP NOTES 


on Crop Conditions ere invited from 
Short repermour territory. If your county is Dot 
ported. send ins brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal ‘car¢é reports are ae. All such reports 
bould be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
~ latest, in order to be in time for the 





iogu 
Cola) Is Tollowing county and state designate the 


te from which the report comes. (n) 
port ied, DOFtberR part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 





1OWA. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, July 9.—A 
little wet yet. Oats filling well. A large 
amount of millet going in. Average pig 
crop, doing fine. Few cholera cases, 
Harvest will begin the last of next week. 
—s. A. Barber. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, July 4.— 
Lots of rain the first four days of. this 
month and still cold. Lots of corn has 
been plowed three times and some pieces 
look real well, considering the weather 
we have had. Oats are all headed and 
some pieces look good while others are 
short. Barley is rank and big and rye 
also looks fine. Hay a big crop. Some 
hog cholera has broken out here lately.— 


W. O. Orcutt. 
Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, July 7.—Lots 
of rain this locality. Corn away behind 


compared with last year. Bottom ground 
almost cropless. Small grain looks fine, 
but in some places going down. Wheat 
cutting will commence this week, but oats 
will be two weeks later. Pastures look 
excellent, and are still growing. Hay crop 
will be good. Pig crop was about eighty 
per cent. Not many cattle in this local- 
ity. More sheep than last year. Lamb 
crop seling around 10 cents. Not many 
colts in around here. Steers selling 
around eight cents. Hogs, $6.75 to $7.25. 
Eggs, 15c; butter, 20c; and butterfat going 
at 26e.—F. H. Gould. 


Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, July 9.— 
Nearly everyone has begun to cut hay but 
not much in barns yet. Weather is still 
very cool at night. Corn badly in need of 
warmer weather. Rain all night of the 
6th and all day of the 7th. Corn is all to 
plowed once or twice yet. More cultiva- 
tions this year than usual. Pigs doing 
fine. No cattle on feed.—F. A. McBride. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, July 9.—Con- 
tinued rains have barred haying and corn 
plowing. Sod and fall plowed corn doing 
nicely, corn on spring plowing still very 
backward and uneven. Small grain doing 
fine. Pastures excellent. All stock in 
good condition. Fair crop small fruits. 
Not much field work being done on ac- 
count of heavy rains.—Wm. E. Ward. 

Davis County, (sc) Iowa, July 9.—Corn 
small and needs plowing which is de- 
layed by excessive rains. Heavy rain the 
night of the 6th. Some rye and wheat not 
harvested on acciunt of ground being too 
wet. Meadows and pastures good. Oats 
good and very rank some fields down. 
Stock in good shape. Sheep and cattle 
high and hard to buy. No peaches. Pros- 
pect for plenty of apples good. Gardens 
good. Some clover cut. No oats har- 
vested.—W. H. Kline. 

Pottawattamie County, (sw) Iowa, July 
§—Corn has grown some the past week, 
but is still behind. Most all cultivated 
second time. Wheat is being cut where 
ground is dry enough. Early sown barley 
and oats a good crop, but ripening slowly. 
Potato vines smaller than usual, but think 
ubers will be a good crop nevertheless. 
Second alfalfa crop cut. Some still in 
swath. A good crop. Garden truck doing 
fine. Roads are in good shope consider- 
ing the amount of rain. Are dragged al- 
ternately with rains.—H. A. Fintel. 

Webster County, (c) Iowa, July 8.—The 
Weather is very cold and backward on 
the 4th. Overcoats were comfortable. 
Corn is growing slowly. Haymaking prog- 
Tesses slowly on account of wet weather. 
Oats are going down on new or rich land. 

arley soon ready to cut. Pastures and 
8ardens doing well.—E. F. S. 

Story County, (s) Iowa, July 9.—Corn 
is fairly clean, very small and consider- 
able drowned out. Wheat about ready to 
cut and good. Oats filling out, lodged on 


Spring ground. Pig crop fair, mostly 

healthy. Pastures good. Hay heavy, clo- 
ver being put up. Farmers still plowing 
corn. Markets are: Corn, 66c; oats, 42c 
fat cattle $9.00; hogs $7.00 to $7.25; cream, 

el butter, 25c; eggs, 15c; poultry 10c per 
=, 


B. C. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa July 
8.—If we only had some way to stop it 
Taining for a while. We can only work 
about half of the time and then it is too 
Wet. Winter wheat cutting has com- 
Menced; it seems to be well filled. Oats 
are looking fine, with some red rust. Some 
fields of corn laid by and some fields are 
Only knee high. It has been a task to put 
up clover hay; some fields had so much 
Tain on them that the hay was about 
Spoiled._—W. J. Adams. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, 


July 3.— 


It is still cold and we had a big rain on 
the night of the 5th and on the 6th. 


aed is up and too wet to plow corn. 
« la 


badly 
Oats, 


Srain and tame grass is lodging 
and we are afraid of rust in the 
Corn the smallest I think I ever 








saw it at this time of year. The second 
crop of alfalfa should be cut but too wet 


to cure it. Some cattle are dying with 
clover bloat. Potatoes doing good.—H. L. 
Wingate. 


Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, July 9.— 
Too cool, cloudy and wet. Corn cultivat- 
ing goes slow. Some fields of wheat are 
being cut in Union county. Next week 
will see some haying and harvesting done. 
The general run of corn in the fields is 
small and not growing very fast. Corn, 
70c on farms, 67c at the elevator. Light 
hogs, $7.10, heavy $6.75; fort heifers, $6.90 
per 100 with a 2 per cent shrink at the 
stock yards. No hunting for cool weather 
or water here.—E. F. Rundlett. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, July 6.—The 
weather is fine. Corn being laid by, but 
about ten days late and weedy. Winter 
wheat being harvested, a good crop. Oats 
look fine and are beginning to turn, 
Meadows are good; pastures good. A good 
crop of pigs and colts; no sickness among 
stock.—A. W. Rice. : 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, July 8.—It 
has been very wet since the 20th of May. 
Farmers busy cultivating corn, which it 
needs very badly. Corn is back about 
two weeks and is small, and the ground 
is .beaten down very badly. Very little 
corn is laid by, some is not plowed yet. 
The wet ground will be a failure this 
year. Oats good. Fall wheat not so 
good as last year. Hay and grain is all 
down, caused by the heavy rains. This 
section was visited by a heavy rain on the 
night of the 6th; one and one-half inches 
fell during the night. The store at Han- 


ley, Iowa, was struck by lightning and 
burned. Bad weather for haying.—C. J. 
Young. . 


Clarke County, (sc) Iowa, July 9.—Corn 
doing fine, ready to lay by, but weather 
too wet. Wheat and oats a good crop but 
lodged badly. Some wheat being cut. 
Hay a good crop but not. much curing 


weather. Pastures fine. Stock doing well. 
Last fall hogs mostly marketed.—Harri- 
son C. Baker. 


Wapello County, (se) Iowa, July 10.— 
We are having too much rain here. Most 
of the wheat is in the shock. Early oats 
will do to cut about the first of next 
week. Some of the oats are very rank 
and are going down. The corn is very 
backward here, but very little of it has 
been laid by. The weather is too cold for 
corn to make very much of a growth.— 
Ivan Fuller. 

Emmet County, (nw) Iowa, July 9.— 
Weather is too cool and wet for corn, 
which is fully three weeks late and still 
losing time. Early oats and barley fill- 
ing well. Late oats very rank. Potatoes 
looking fine. A large crop of clover hay 
but weather too wet to save it. Pastures 
are good. Cattle and pigs doing well. A 
few cases of hog cholera reported.—H. W. 
Woods. 

Clay County, (nw) Iowa, July 9.—Corn 
looking better the last two weeks, A big 
crop of oats expected; have had good 
weather for oats. Cool with slow rain 
Tuesday and Wednesday, which was bad 


for hay making. Clover is fine.—Harry 
V. Willard. 
Lee County, (se) Iowa, July 10.—No 


corn plowing on fiat land to amount to 
anything for two weeks. Heavy rain this 
morning. Oats very smutty and ripe, but 
ground too wet to get onto. Weeds as 
high as the corn in many fields. Some 
clover uncut and most rained on that 
was cut. Very poor outlook for corn.— 
Frank N. Jacks. 


ILLINOIS. 

Clark County, (we) Ill, July 8.—Cern 
looking fine, but too much rain, and corn 
getting weedy. All corn plowed once; 
most of it twice. Wheat in shock ready 
to thresh, but will be damaged by rain. 
Oats and hay fine if it stops raining now. 
Live stock looking fine. Plenty of pasture. 
Large crop of apples and berries.—Effie 
Stanfield. 

Mason County, (c) Ill, July 10.—Most 
all wheat cut. Corn backward and weedy 
on account of rain; rains from three to 
four times a week. Will be quite a bit 
of alfalfa sown this fall. No sickness 
among live stock.—R. H. Johnson. 

Wayne County, (se) Ill, July 10.—Been 
raining ever since the first Sunday in 
May, and most of the time too wet to cul- 
tivate or plant corn. Some have planted 
twice and no corn, and some have never 
got to plant any, and lots of it planted is 
lost with weeds and grass. Very poor 
prospect for one-half crop. Wheat fairly 
good and in shock, but too wet to get it 
threshed; some little threshed has made 
5 to 18 bushels. Oats very light acreage 
but fairly good; not cut yet and fields in 
bad shape for machinery. Having lots of 
hail and wind storms here.—Elwell Hol- 
man. 

Hardin County, (se) Ill., July 10.—Hav- 
ing plenty of rain. Corn looking much 
better and prospects for a good crop on 
ridge land. Pastures good. Wheat stack- 
ing in progress. Threshing has com- 





menced. Best crop of alfalfa hay ever in 
this county. Good crop of clover. Corn 
selling at 75c; hay, $18.00; hogs, $7.00; 


steers, $7.00.—C. V. 

Wabash County (se) Ill, July 8.—Very 
wet, too much rain for all crops except 
pastures. Wheat not very good, quite a 





pit of damage from fly, will begin tHresh- ' 


ing as soon as it is dry enough. Corn 
growing very well, but very foul. Oats 
fine but lodged quite a bit. Timothy hay 
fine but is needing some fair weather for 
making. Clover yielded well but a small 
acreage. Spring seeding doing well. 
Some fruit of all kinds. Stock doing well 
but not much of any kind. Quite a few 
autos.—C. E. Courter. 

McHenry County, (nc) IIL, July 9.—The 
new seeding is extra fine, owing largely to 
the plenteous rains. Alfalfa the best we 
have had, and we have quite an increased 
acreage. A little too much rain and too 
cold for corn to be at its best, but it is 
coming fairly well. Nearly all will now 
depend on the kind of a fall we have, as 
corn is more than two weeks later than 
normal. Some of the small grains are 
down badly. Hay crop is good. Quite a 
lot of land is too wet to work, and looks 
as the buckwheat or some such crop was 
all that could possibly be raised.—A. S. 
Norton. 

Hancock County, (we) Ill, July 9.—Too 
much rain. Corn in bad shape. Hundreds 
of acres that can’t be plowed; some that 
were planted in April has not been plowed. 
Some wheat to cut yet, but too wet; some 
are using the old cradle. Oats and hay 
good if they can be. saved:. Potatoes fine 
but are rotting in the ground. Apples 
good.—C. M. Benner. 


MISSOURI, 


Grundy County, (nc) Mo., July 9.—The 
weather continues wet and cold. Corn 
very small; but few good looking fields; 
@ great many fields replanted the last 
week of June. This came up good but the 
cut worms are taking some fields entirely. 
It looks now as though there would be 
some vacant fields this year. Some good 
fields of wheat, but generally lodged on 
account of rust. Oats looking good. 
Plenty of grass buc not much stock to 
eat it.—H. S. Chandler. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 8.— 
Still rainy, too wet to plow corn, but a 
few plowing. Most corn looks very well, 
but so cool it is not growing much. Wheat 
harvest going now. Oats badly lodged; 
are good if they can be saved. Pastures 
good. Stock doing well. No hog cholera 
that we know of; hogs mostly living on 


grass; only a fair crop of pigs. Apples 
looking well.—S. Meredith. ‘ 
DeKalb County, (nw) Mo., July 10.— 


The long wet weather is still with us. We 
are having rain almost every other day. 
It is very soft to run the binder to cut 
wheat and oats. Oats are very good. 
Wheat not quite so good. Some of the 
corn fields have been planted two and 
three times, and some are all washed out 
and covered up again. Corn is 78 cents; 
fat cattle 8 and 9 cents; hogs 7 cents, 
Cattle and hogs are scarce. Eggs, 14 
cents; butter, 25 cents. Pastures are 
good and stock doing well.—John S. Loffel. 

Callaway County, (c) Mo., July 9.—We 
have plenty of moisture. Corn looking 
well but is quite weedy. Oats are a good 
crop; some few have started cutting. 
Wheat is all cut and some being threshed. 
Hay will soon do to cut and promises to 
be a fair crop. Pastures are good.—W. F. 
Conrod. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., July 9.—Early 
planted corn nearly all laid by in good 
shape. Weather been showery for a week, 
impossible to get timothy or alfalfa put 
up without rain interfering. Oats are 
heavy, but are lodged bad, some rust, too. 
Apples promise a good crop. Potatoes the 
best for years. Pastures are better than 


for several years in July. Stock doing 
well.—J. A. Milne. 
NEBRASKA, 


Richards County, (se) Neb., July 9.— 
Still too much rain; so far in July three 
elear days, two partly cloudy, and four 
days rainy; over 3 inches of rainfall in 
the four days. Wheat harvest a fearful 
job, much of it not able to get on account 
of the ground being too soft for the 
binder. Oats going down some, starting 
to ripen, well filled and heavy. Second 
crop of alfalfa should have been cut two 
weeks ago. None cut yet. Corn very 
weedy and late, but growing fairly well 
now considering the wet time it has had 
all summer. Not much fruit.—J. 8. Heim. 


KANSAS. 


Cowley County, (se) Kan., July 10.— 
Wheat not all cut yet though ripe two 





weeks. Corn in tassel. Colts and calves 
scarce. Too wet to cure second crop of 
alfalfa. Some are planting fetereta after 


cutting oats. Eggs, 13c; spring chickens, 
15c.—H. A. Clark. 








ATTLE RANCH AND FARM, 81600. 

J 320 acres deeded, 320 acres relinquish ment. 640 
acres state leased land, 40 acres in crop. WESTERN 
RANCH EXCHANGE, Douglas, Wyoming. 


JOWA FARMS Tesco angen "has 
SPAULDING @& O’DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 
Blue Earth and Waseca counties, Minnesota, $90 te 

$135 per acre. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn. 


HOICE MENNESOTA FARMS for sale. 
C Will consider Dakota land as firatpayment. OTIS 
LAND CO., 302 Hippee Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 











GO0D FARM LANDS 


in the Swigart Tract of Western Michigan’s 
Clover and Fruit Belt. These are new lazds, well 
adapted for — farming, stock, dairying, poultry 
and fruits, $10 to $30 per acre and a large selection 
of choice lands at $18 to $20. Terms $10 tosS0 down 
and $5 to $10 a month on 40 acres or annual payments. 
Near towns, schools, railroads and markets. Good 
roads and quick yng mee by boat or rail to 
Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids. Write for 72 
book and map free. Join 
July 2th, leaving my Chicago : 
Entire expense from Chicago and return including 
railroad fare, board, berth, etc., $15.50. 


GEORGE W. SWIGART, Owner 


$.1248 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Famous Shallow Water District 


Northeastern Colorado 


Wonderful grain and stock country, best corn, wheat 
and natural alfalfa country in the west. Good cif- 
mate, markets, churches and schools. Productive 
soil. Smiall cash payment, balance like reut. Write 
for booklet and excursion rates. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 
State Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


Farms in the Cern Belt of 
Korth Daketa 


20,000 acres of tmproved farms from whitch to 
select. Prices $35.00 to $65.00. These farms wlil 
soon be worth $125.00 to $150.00. 

Write for complete information. 


JOHNSON LAND CoO. 
320 Andrus Hidg., Miuneapolis, Minn. 


PUBLIC SALE OF LAND 


Jualy 27, 1915, at 2:00 P. M., at the premises 
as follows: 400 acre grain and stock farm, located 5 
mintles northeast of Viota, Meresr Co., Tilinots, com- 
prising the estate of Chas. J. a d 
Terms one-third cash, or long time. 
desiring anes > 5 ST address 
E. LUNDQUIST 
415 bees Bidg., Moline, Lilinois 


Best Corn and Clover Land on Earth 


160 acres can be bought at a sacrifice, $35 per acre, 
will be worth $100 per acre inside of 3 years. It ts 
the best wheat, corn, clover and alfalfa land that can 
be found. Wheat in this district haa yielded as high 
as 46 bu. per acre this year. For particulars’and copy 
of Square Deal write 8. E. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the fimest list of farms ever issued 
in central — Iowa. 

HAMILTON, 
“The Honest at stan. o Winterset, Iowa 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Pric 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write tor 1919. deocuiptive 








catalogne. 
BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 
Exceptional Opportunity 


to buy all or part of my 1200 acre productive Bt. 
Francis Valley farm—450 acres cleared—200 tlle 
drained. Price $33 per acre, much below market 
value. E. B. BUYD, Deckerville, Arkansas, 


Northern Minnesota 


Opportunities for all. Rich soil, excelient climate, 
no drouths, sweet water everywhere; the {deal cattle 
country. Prairie or cutover lands, Write for infor- 
mation. Nerthera Minnesota Development 
Association, Duluth, Minnesuta. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND @ LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2+ miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soll. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Wilimar, Binn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our own 
lands. Write for list and map. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
Southern Minnesota Corn Belt $170" yo\- 


y. School and church advantages nage mm Farm. 
ing conditions right, many advantages. d today 
for farm list and literatare. CURTIS SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


RAILROAD LANDS! 


WANTED—Farmers to locate in the best dairy 
and farming district in Aitkin County, Minn. Buy 
direct from the Ratiroad Company 7 save commis- 
sions. Write c.R.L ae. R’Y 

401 Wolvin Bidg., Dututh, Minnesota. 


Grouse Ridge Stock Farm for Sale 


640 acres near Grand Meadow in Mower County, 
—. All tillable, well improved and tiled. Kasy 
W. F. MAHER, Owner, 604 First Nat'l Bank 

Bide. “Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


240 Acres Douglas County, Minn. 


for sale. Excellent land and improvements. Close 
to town of Kensington. Good school, near churches; 
just the place for your growing boys. Inquire of 

P. ©. BIORENSON, Mtiford, lowa 


The Red River Valley 


of Minnesota offers better values and more tnduce- 
ments than any other section of America today. No 
boom! No inflated prices! No crop fatlares! Write 
today for maps and chotce list of lands for sale by 
FELWOOD LAND McKnight 


’ i" ., Minneapotis, 


333 Acre Stock Farm for Saie 


4 mile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr, county seat of Ringgold Co.; 115 acres corn, 14- 
room house, 2 big barns, 2 wind mills, etc. Priced to 
sell, $100. Wil take small clear farm and carry bal- 
ance. DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, Iowa. 



































For Rent and Sale {20° tpn: 
terms. 


ROBERT HUNTER, Sioux City, lowa. 





1 50 Momey-making New York farms 
e for sale now at balf actual value by McBur- 
NEY & Co., Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York. 
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Modern Hog House Means 
Less Disease-More Profit 


fogs need sunshine—have to have 
it for the best and most healthy 
‘owth. Modern, up-to-date hog 
houses with Chief Sunshine Windows 
insure direct sunshine in your pens 


pew hog houses. Leak- 
roof, rust-proof and 
t-prool. 


iz 
Modern 
Hog House Plans 


t EE We have four complete sets@m 
of new hog house plans that 
% we want to send you. They’re absolute 
ly free to you and are valuable. Com 
plete details of construction of the new- 
est and most 5 arity types of modern 
hog houses. These plans embody all 
the features wanted by the practical 
Og raiser ina hog house. Write 
, for the plans today and for 
our booklet describing Sun- 
shine Windows. Both are Free. Ask for lit- 
erature on Chief cupolas, th e| venti- 
ting cupola t insure sh air in 
your barns, and on Chief Steel Silo 
cols. Quality steel products 
y. 





Shreuger & Johnson 
415 Watnut St., 
Atlantic, lowe 


SAVE 5 alae peanut 
wi A SUCCESS 


Simple in construction — easy to operate. 
WILL SAVE ITS COST IN 5 DAYS 

—~ b Holds 9 cu. ft. and re- 
quires 2 horse power 
engine to operate 
Mixes QUICKLY and 
PERFECTLY Built 
strong and durable, 
weighs 400 pounds. 




















Order a SUCCESS 


a today. Catalog free, 
SUCCESS MFG. CO. 
DEPT. C 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















You Can’t Cut Out 


4 BOG SPAVIN,PUFF or THOROUGHPIN, 
a 


BSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goiltres, 
Wens, Cysts. Allays pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 

bottle at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


Wy. F. YOUNG, PD. F., 89 Temple St., Springtield, Mass. 
5 8 
Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“*VISIO”’ will convince any horse owner that :t is the 
best remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use ‘‘VISIO’’ under our money back GUARANTEE, 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


Visio Remedy Ass'n 245° Calumet Ave.. Chicago, il. 


The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science 























Complying with all the requirements of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis St., 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





+ " 
Worm Destruction 
tells how to destroy worms in 
Hogs, Sheep and Horses 
and is sent free on request. 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
155 W. Huron Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Hore Mil 








r your Money Back 


See Cow-Ease Advertisement on Page 99. 








‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are sable and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
FROM THE SUNKEN YACHT 


The place where the yacht went down 
was hidden from the boat house by a 
curve of the shore. But the news had 
reached there in the midst of the excite- 
ment over the swimming race. The 
crowd separated in a panic, and now boats 
were coming to the rescue. 

Mrs. Tinkham had never before had 
any experience in resuscitating the 
drowned. But she did not need to be 
taught that less water and more air was 
in such cases the immediate necessity, 
and she knew something of the right 
theory of producing that result. 

The commodore’s young sister was al- 
ready so far resfored as to be able to 
care for herself. She went over to the 
other two rescued girls in the bow, while 
Mrs. Tinkham and Letty took Sylvia in 
hand. Letty had quite gotten over her 
first hysterical emotion, and she now 
obeyed and helped her mother in a man- 
ner worthy of'a Tinkham. 

They first turned Sylvia on her face, 
depressing her head, and opening her 
mouth to let the water run out. At the 
fame time they compressed her lungs 
gently, to expel the exhausted air, allow- 
ing the chest to expand again and inhale 
fresh air, by its own eiastic force. While 
they continued these movements at in- 
tervals, trying to give her life with arti- 
ficial breath, the boys were searching with 
the water glass for the other missing 
girl. 

They discovered her under the shadow 
ef the sail on the other side of the yacht. 
By this time the first boats had arrived. 
They had swimmers and even divers on 
board. The Tinkhams, therefore, left 
them, with Commodore Foote, to recover 
the last of his victims, and With the oth- 
er four pulled for home. 

How they pulled! People in boats or 
running wildly up the shore shouted at 
them; but they gave no heed. What Mol- 
lie Kent answered they hardly heard or 
cared. 

Suddenly a boat, rowing furiously, 
turned in their wake, and the boys had 
a glimpse of a face they knew—a sternly 
anxious face, white and terrible in its ex- 
citement, sending after them looks of en- 
treaty, with wild words: 

“Tell me, I say! is she dead?” 

“No! no! I think not! I hope not!” re- 
plied Mollie Kent, excitedly. “It’s Lew 
Bartland and my brother!” she said, sob- 
bing again. 

The boat came alongside, and, after a 
few words- exchanged, darted off toward 
the shore. The Tinkham boys all this 
time neither spoke word nor missed a 
stroke, but continued to row their heavily 
freighted boat as if more than their own 
lives were at stake. 

Into the outlet they pulled, then down 
the river with the tide, to the mill. There, 
fortunately, they found Mart, who had 
remained to guard the premises and pre- 
pare still further for the Argonauts’ ex- 
pected attack. 

How quickly and utterly all thoughts 
of that were put out of his mind by the 
arrival of the boat with the shipwrecked 
girls! Sylvia was by this time recover- 
ing consciousness, in great bodily dis- 
tress. He took her from his mother and 
sister, and bore her in his arms to the 
house; Lute and Rush and Letty following 


, up the path over the bank with Mrs. 





Tinkham in her wheel chair, and the oth- 
er drenched ones on their own feet. 
They had hardly entered the house 
when Charley Kent and Lew Bartland ar- 
rived with a doctor they had picked up 
on the lake shore. Rupe and Rod came 
running after, carrying their tub, with 
the hammock, between them, and behind 
them flocked a crowd of people. Many 
of the spectators of the races had gone 
up toward the sunken yacht; others fol- 
lowed the rescued girls; so that in a few 
minutes there were on 
premises more people than had ever been 
there before, except on the day when it 
seemed as if half of Dempford and Tam- 


moset assembled to see the dam de- 
stroyed. 
Very different motives brought them 


now—not curiosity merely and the love of 
sensation, but anxious sympathy and an 
eagerness to help. 

Women offered their services. These 
were welcome, Mrs. Tinkham being well 
nigh exhausted as well as lame, and the 
servant being away. Hot drinks were 
soon prepared, dry clothing was got for 
the wet ones, and Sylvia was warmed in 
bed. 

“The worst 


is over,” the doctor had 


said, as soon as he touched her wrist. 
“And now only good nursing is necessary 
to her complete restoration.”’ 

Assured of this, Bartland and Kent, 


and about the | 





and the two older Tinkhams embarked 
in Lew's boat and rowed with speed up 
the lake. 

They were too late to render any as- 
sistance to the lost girl. This was Kate 
Medway, one of the happiest of the five 
who were seen to set off so gayly in the 
commodore's yacht less than an hour be- 
fore. She had been taken from the water 
and borne to the nearest house, followed 
by a throng of horrified spectators, many 
of whom knew her and loved her; among 
them the little commodore, capless, 
drenched, his wet hair not yet tossed 
back from his brow—a stricken, despair- 
ing man. 

A physician was on the spot. But eith- 
er she had remained too long in the wa- 
ter, or the right thing had not been done 
for her the moment she was taken out. 
Neither skill nor love nor pity nor re- 
morse could help her now. She was an 
only child; her father and mother were 
yet to be sent for. Who could bear to 
tell them the heart-rending news? 

The Tinkhams returned home with 
Bartland and Kent, having a little talk by 
the way. It was strange that not one of 
them spoke harshly of the author of the 
catastrophe. Only Lew said, “I always 
thought Web knew how to sajl a boat.” 
Nothing more. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE TIDE TURNS 


When all was over, and the four girls 
who were saved had been takeri home by 
their grateful friends, and she who per- 
ished had also been taken home; when 
the lake was deserted, and a strange quiet 
reigned where there had been so much 
movement and merriment in the morn- 
ing; then Mart, late that afternoon, said 
to his brother, as they sat together in 
the willow tree: 

“I was intending to put a lamp in the 
upper mill window, where it would shine 
all night across the dam. I was going to 
be on hand myself, below, with the door 
open and the wooden cannon in position, 
and fire that charge of sand and sawdust 
at the first marauders that came within 
range. I meant to let Dempford and 
Tammoset know that we were getting the 
least mite tired of being trifled with.” 

“It seemed to be about t-t-time,”’ said 
Lute. 

“But I’ve changed my mind,” Mart con- 
tinued. ‘‘We’ll stop in the house tonight. 
I've a sort of notion that we've tried war 
long enough. I believe there’s something 
better. You’ve had a chance to try that 
today, boys—you and mother and Letty— 
and you've done well. Now, after what 
has happened, if there are Argonauts who 
want to meddle with our dam tonight, I 
say let ’em.” 

“And let the w-w-world know it!” said 


Lute. 

“It's the best way!’ Rush declared. 
“We have had fighting enough. I’m sick 
of it!” 

Even the younger boys were satisfied 


with this decision. When it was an- 
nounced to Mrs. Tinkham, she exclaimed, 
fervently: 

“I am thankful, boys! I said to myself, 
in the presence of death today, when 
praying that we might be able to save 
those precious lives, I said then I would 
never repine at petty trials after this, 
but accept the ways of Providence in all 


. things, as I had never done before. What 


if the dam is destroyed? You can still 
rebuild it. Or you can do something else. 
We will live in peace, and be just to all 
men; and if we can not prosper, we will 
at least deserve to.” 

“I Know we shall prosper!” said Letty, 
overjoyed. “I wouldn't have had the 
boys stop fighting from cowardice. But 
if they stop from a better motive, we 
shall never be sorry, I am sure!” 

Thus the events of the day had soft- 
ened and deepened all their hearts. 

The boys went down at dusk and fired 
off their wooden gun, well satisfied to see 
the charge tear the water and throw over 
a post they had set up against the dam. 

“What if that had been an Argonaut?” 
said Rod, with a chuckle of triumph. 

“I’m rather glad, on the whole, it was 
not,”’ said Mart. 

“There’s a wire-alarm to sell or to 
let,” laughed Rush. But the boys did 
not regret the labor that it had cost. 

“If it hadn't been for that,’’ said Lute, 
“TI shouldn't have made the water glass. 
And if it hadn’t been for that—” 

It was terrible to think what might 
have happened but for that “‘toy’’! 

The boys then shut the mill, and soon 





after went to bed, leaving the dam to its 
fate. In the morning it was stil] there 
and there it remianed. 

The Argonauts were coming to their 
senses. The light of Buzrow’s influence 
had been extinguished in ridicule, and 
Web Foote’s brand-new popularity, which 
carried so much sail of self-conceit, haq 
suddenly sunk deeper than ever the yacht 
went down. On the other hand, the true 
characters of the Tinkhams were begin. 
ning to be appreciated. 

The yacht was raised; but it quietly 
disappeared, and was never seen again 
on Tammoset waters. Web likewise trieg 
to lift his lost reputation—a more diff. 
cult task. He did not have the grace to 
resign his office; but at the annual meet. 
ing of the club, which took place in Ay. 
gust, he was quietly dropped, Lew Bart. 
land being re-elected commodore by 2 
unanimous vote. 

Not long after, what new members do 
you suppose were proposed by him, and 
admitted with scarcely any opposition? 
The three older Tinkham boys! 

“I don’t know that they w#l consent 
to join us,’”’ Lew said, in advocating their 
election. ‘‘But I hope they will; and ig 
they do, it will be more an honor to ug 
than to them. At any rate, I want the 
club to pay them this tribute.” 

The Tinkhams did consent, the more 
readily as they were made aware that 
they had done the Argonauts, in one par- 
ticular, great injustice. 

The mischief done that night when the 
mill wheel was broken, was not, after all, 
the work of any members of the club, but 
of vicious youngsters outside, ambitious 
of getting into it. He who had shown his 
zeal by creeping into the shop, stealing 
the sledge hammer, and using it to smash 
the paddle blades before throwing it into 
the river, was—who do you think? Dick 
Dushee! 

That fact having been discovered by 
Rupert in his growing intimacy with the 
Tammoset boys, and the damage to the 
wheel having been paid by Dick’s utterly 
disgusted papa, the older Tinkhams be- 
came Argonauts; and those whom a con- 
flict of interests had made enemies found 
that they ought all along to have been 
friends. 

The dam was as much in the way as 
ever. But the readiness of the Tinkhams 
to pull up their flash boards for passing 
boats, and a little patience and forbear- 
ance on the part of the boatmen, made 
the difficulty, which had once loomed 80 
great, dwindle to a very small matter— 
like so many things in life over which 
hatred and selfishness may fight, or rea- 
son and good-will clasp hands, 

Not that all opposition to the dam was 
ended, by any means. Curiously enough, 
it was at last abolished by statute, a 
law having been enacted placing all such 
waters as the Tammoset, as far as the 
tides from a harbor rise and fall two feet, 
under the authority of harbor commis- 
sioners, and declaring them to be navi- 
gable streams. But this was after the 
business of the Tinkham Brothers haf 
outgrown their old quarters, and they had 
bought a large factory, with steam power, 
nearer town. 

Meanwhile, a delightful intimacy had 
grown up between the Tinkhams in Tam- 
moset and the Bartlands and Kents in 
Dempford, the story of which has not 
much to do with the tide-mill, and 60 
need not be related here. 

(The End) 


A Wonderful Opportunity for 
Irrigated Lands 


In the Best Part of Colorado 


Splendid soil, approved water supply, good markets, 
fine climate; these conditions with good farming. 
A small supply of ready money will make a fine in- 
vestment for any purchaser. The state gives their 
endorsement. 


All monies handled by Trust Company. 
Write for information to 


THE MUTUAL CAREY IRRIGATION CO. 
522 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised.in it from nearly every state iD 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. SeD' 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97. Traer. lowa 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop failures 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, descrip 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 














—— 


200 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


for sale. Good land, lays fine, abundance of good 
water, good buildings, good title and a square per 
70 miles northwest of Kansas City. Clear, ete 
terms; 60 years old and want to quit. W. &.G ILL 
LAND, Owner, Denison, Jackson Co., Kansas. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terns. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Ill., July 12, 1915.—The mer 
balances in favor of the United 
ive averaged approximately $140,- 


Chicago, 
chandis 


50,000 per month over a period of seven 
months, and as this condition promises 
to continue indefinitely, or as long as the 
war lasts, the allies are reported to be 
arranging a billion dollar credit in New 
York. Up to the close of June the war 
pusiness transacted in this country 
amounted to approximately $1,500,000,000. 


Money con tinues to rule easy at the Chi- 
cago banks, but country banks will not as 
a rule lend under 4 per cent. Oats cut- 
ting has started in central Missouri, and 
winter wheat harvesters are w orking their 
way northward steadily, except when wet 
oe er interferes. Corn is not traded in 
all freely, and it is weakened sympa- 
vi tically with wheat, but both corn and 
oats scl considerably higher than a year 
ago, W hile wheat is materially higher 
than at that period. World's weekly ship- 
ments of wheat have been declining in 
yolume and are at last running behind 
those of a year ago, with exports of 
preadstuffs from North America greatly 
jn the lead. The visible wheat supply in 
this country is decreasing rapidly and is 
now the smallest since ‘just after the 
Patten deal in 1909, but there will be 
enough new winter wheat to meet de- 
mands, and spring wheat prospects are 
excellent. The fiscal year ending June 
3ith was a record-breaker for wheat and 
flour exports from this country, these be- 
ing equal to about 333,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, comparing with 145,590,000 bush- 
els the previous year, being about 100,- 
00,000 bushels more than the former high 
record of 1901-02. The winter wheat crop 
is late, and Chicago received its first car 
of new wheat from southern Illinois a 
fortnight later than in 1914. Receipts of 
wheat in primary markets are running 
behind those of a year ago, but no scar- 
city exists, and domestic millers and for- 
eign buyers experience no difficulty in se- 
curing all they want. In fact such buy- 
ers are by no means eager to load up 
with supplies of wheat, as they expect to 
see prices fall to a lower level before 
much later in the year. The July gov- 
Cattle have gone to a higher level re- 
cently than was generally expected at so 
early a stage, although all kinds of high 
prices are expected before top is finally 
reached. Instead of the predicted $10 
eattle, this high price was exceeded a 
few days ago, buyers paying up to $10.20 
to $10.40 per 100 pounds for prime weighty 
steers. Unquestionably, the unprecedent- 
edly heavy orders placed by the French 
government are a potent factor in the 
market, packing house men having made 
it known that an order for 80,000 fat cate 
tle to be exported alive to northern France 
was going to be placed. Such a great 
number of steers that weigh from 1,300 to 
1,400 pounds is a big item and means fur- 
ther good advances in prices. Cattle mar- 
keted in Chicago have sadly deteriorated 
in quality of late, and the percentage of 
grass fed cattle has grown to uncomfort- 
able proportions, resulting in desirable 
corn fed cattle selling extremely high. 
Even short-fed steers have been bringing 
from $9.00 to $9.25, and any desirable 
Steers with a corn finish have brought 
$9.30 and upward readily. The existing 
abnormal conditions are causing stock- 
men to look around for fresh supplies of 
Stock cattle to place on grass, and range- 
men are doing the same thing, but it is 
not an easy matter to secure stock at any 
Teasonable figure. Sales have been made 
on the Kansas City market of stock steers 
at from $7.75 to $8.25, and choice stockers 
have sold as high as $8.75. A good many 
Stockers have been shipped from Arizona 
and New Mexico to Montana and Wyom- 
ing, and a short time ago a Kansas ranch- 
man purchased for October delivery on 
his ranch 600 head of yearling stock steers 
and $00 calves, the entire lot costing him 
$8,000. The calves cost $30 each and the 
earlings $40 per head, the entire lot hav- 
ing been purchased in the upper Pan- 
handle territory in Texas. The boom in 
ices of last week exceeded all ex- 
Pectations, with the bulk of the steers 
selling by Wednesday at a range of $8.90 
9 $10.25 and the better class of corn-fed 
Steers at $10.00 to $10.40, while the cheap- 
‘f grassy steers went at $7.00 to $8.00. 
Warmed- -up steers sold at $8.10 to $8.75. 
while medium grade steers sold at $8.30 
to $9.25 and good lots at $9.30 to $9.95. 
Prime little yearling steers brought $10.00 
to $10.19, with the eo weighty cattle 
Valued at $10.25 to $10.3 Good yearlings 
ed at $9.25 and over, cattle sales all the 
y down to $7.50 to $8.50 for the com- 
Butchering cows and 
heifers had a good outlet at $5.20 to $9.60, 
With the best cows taken at $7.50 to $8. 50, 
While cutters went at $4.60 to $5.15, can- 
seS at $3.25 to $4.55 and bulls at $5.25 to 
hut Calves found an outlet at $5.00 to 
vAhey per 109 pounds for coarse heavy to 
light vealers, 
; re good property these times and 
Promise to continue so, with fair prospects 
wat the y will go higher ultimately. For 
teks prices have fluctuated within a 
Comparatively narrow groove, the best 
Selling up to around $8.09 per 100 pounds 
after any marked declines. This firmness 
has prevailed despite the fact that the 
licago and other western markets have 
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received this year much larger supplies 
of hogs than for the corresponding period 
last year, one of the principal strengthen- 
ing influences being the unprecedentedly 
large consumption of fresh pork products, 
these being cheaper than other meats. 
The principal depressing influence in both 
hogs and provisions is found in the con- 
tinued accumulation of the latter, the 
Chicago holdings of cured hog meats on 
the first day of July aggregating $184,286,- 
743 pounds, comparing with 179,331,198 
pounds a month ago and 108,420,613 pounds 
a year ago. Hogs received have averaged 
in weight recently 234 pounds, comparing 
with 231 pounds a week earlier, 241 
pounds one year ago and 242 pounds two 
years ago. In quality the receipts have 
been deteriorating, with the usual in- 
creasing offerings of heavy sows that have 
weaned their litters. The spread in prices 
is widening out, with prime light shipping 
hogs still topping the market and heavy 
hogs going at a liberal discount. Exports 
of cured hog meats are on a liberal scale 
most of the time, but lard exports con- 
tinue unusually small. After prime hogs 
had sold for $7.95, the market declined 
severely, with sales of common to prime 
lots at $6.80 to $7.75. The best light hogs 
sold at the top, with prime heavy hogs 
at $7.50 and pigs bringing $6.00 to $7.40. 


Corn Belt Weather 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Fainfall for 7 corn belt states 

for week of July 3 to July 9.. 1.8 inches 





Ideal rainfall for week......... 1.1 inches 
Iowa rainfall for week......... 1.7 inches 
Temperature for 7 corn belt 

SUGLCH 1OF WEG ic cccviccctivas 66. degrees 
Ideal temperature ...... Sanes 74. degrees 
FOWA tEMPCTALUPE 6.0:00:0:66:06.0,06: 64.5 degrees 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hunared 
represents the normal rainfall; 119 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to July 6, 1915.) 
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July Crop Report 


For Iowa and United States, made by the 
bureau of crop estimates, in co-opera- 
tion with the weather bureau, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 











| Iowa | we 
Corn—( bus.) | | 
July 1 forecast.. ./306,000,000'2,810,090,000 
Final, 1914 ...... "|389° 424, "000 2°672,304, "000 


Win. Wheat—(bus.)| 
July 1 ee. 12,109,000! 668,000,000 
Final, 1914 ......| 11,016,000! 684,990,000 
Spg. Wheat—(bus.)}| 
July 1 forecast ...| 5,030,000! 295,000,000 
Final, 1914 ......] 4,050,000) 206,027,000 
Oats—(bus.) | 
July 1 forecast. . ./181,600,000'1,4090,000,000 
Wiad. WIS. wae 165,000,000 1,141,060,000 
Barley—(bus.) | } 
July 1 forecast...! 10,100,000! 208,000,000 
Final, 1914 ......] 9,360,000! 194,953,000 
Potatoes—(bus.) | 





July 1 forecast...! 13,800,000! 393,000,000 

Pinel 1994 .c352 | 12,642,000! 405,921,000 
Apples—(bus.) } | 

July 1 forecast...! 7,620,000! 194,000,000 

Pinal, 19tt ...c0% ! 1,600,000) 253,200, "000 
Rye— | ! 

duly: 1; 2098...2..1 95 | 92.0 

10-year average..! 92 ] 89.9 
Hay, All— | | 

dumy. ©. FOIGi ks | 95 | 85.2 

7-year average...! 82 81.7 
Timothy— | { 

Pa AS > 3 ae | 93 83.9 

10-year average..! 80 | 80.2 
Clover— | | 

ouly 2, 1815 6. 60:5. | 96 | Fy 

10-year average..! 82 pie 
Pasture— | 

oe, hy TI cee | 98 | $2.3 

10-year average. .! 838 | 86.3 








‘ Additional Field Notes 


THE NEW HUDSON AT $1,350 MEETS 
GREAT DEMAND. 


Some idea of the popularity of the new 
little Hudson Six, at $1,350 can be gained 
by referring to the advertisement of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
on our back cover this week, in which 
they call attention to the fact that 1,041 
of the new cars were sold in two days, 
Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 15th, 
the opening days for ‘the new model. The 
reduction in price is partly responsible 
and the improvements may likewise be 
given credit for part of this splendid rec- 
ord. The one thing that has done most 
to make this record possible, however, is 
the success of the Little Hudson Six 
since it has been placed upon the market, 
few cars having made a better record with 
the owner than the Little Hudson Six. 
At $1,350 f. o. b. Detroit, the 7 passenger 
car is certainly a mighty good buy. The 
Hudson Motor Car Co. do not want the 
prospective buyer of an automobile to 
take their word for it, but simply ask 
that they look the car over, having the 
dealer give yoa a demonstration thereof, 
and they are willing to accept your ver- 
dict. Their advertisement on our back 
page this week gives a list of their prin- 
cipal Iowa dealers, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers interested in buy- 
ing an automobile to visit the dealer near- 
est, and look the car over, and get a ride 
therein. They will likewise be pleased to 
send the attractive Hudson catalogue on 
postal card or @tter request. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when visiting 
their dealer or when writing for their cat- 
alogue will be appreciated by the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. as well as ourselves.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





A NEW SEED CORN DRYER. 


The National Steel Post Co., 232 Second 
Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, call attention 
on page 988 to their National Seed Corn 
Dryer. It has a capacity of 900 ears, 
enough for 79 acres, rigid hooks arranged 
so that the ears do not touch, and so that 
they cannot be knocked off. There is 
plenty of space to allow perfect drying. 
The National Steel Post Co. will be glad 
to have you refer to their advertisement 
on page 988 which illustrates the dryer 
and tells about the price thereof. They 
will also be pleased to send you the cata- 
logue which gives detailed information 
with regard to the dryer. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them will 
be heartily appreciated.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





AUTOMOBILE PUNCTURE REPAIR 
OUTFIT. 


Featheredge innertube plugs for the re- 
pair of punctures in automobile inner- 
tubes, are advertised by Stevens & Co., of 
374 Broadway, New York City, on page 
992. They make a quick and permanent 
repair. The. illustration in their adver- 
tisement on page 992 gives full informa- 
tion. There are three outfits, No. 1, a tool 
and six’plugs in carton for $1.50; No. 2 
outfit with the tool and twelve plugs in 
black enamed box for $2.50, and No. 3 
motorcycle kit with_ tor and six plugs in 
stout wallet, at $1. he manufactur- 
ers will be glad to aaa you the very in- 
teresting literature they have issued with 
regard to their repair outfits, and they 
call particular attention to the fact that 
they guarantee Sampson plugs never to 
leak or injure the tube or shoe, the money 
being refunded if at any time the user 
finds they are not absolutely as repre- 
sented.—Advertising Notice. 





COW-EASE TO KEEP THE FLIES OFF. 

A special preparation for spraying on 
live stock to keep the flies off, is Cow- 
ease, and Mr. M. Elton Vose, the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the Carpenter- -Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., manufacturers of 
Cow-ease offers to send a half gallon of 
Cow-ease,, and a sprayer for applying, 
anywhere east of the Missouri river for 
$1.25 or west of the Missouri river for 
$1.50. He calls particular attention to 
the fact that Cow-ease is absolutely harm- 
less. It does not gum the hair or blister 
the skin, and that is gives absolute pro- 
tection to live stock from flies. He rec- 
ommends not only that it be applied on 
live stock, but that it be spraved around 
the barn, and Cow-ease is sold under an 
absolute guarantee of the money being 
refunded if it does not prove satisfactory. 
Flies have not been very bad thus far 
this year, but from now on they may be 
expected ‘te be considerable of a pest, and 
we suggest to our readers that they take 
ee of the trial offer.—Advertising 
Notice. 





-THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY ON COAL. 


By buying coal during the summer 
months, money can be saved. The price 
during July and August is considerably 
below the price the same coal is sold at 
later in the year. A firm that makes a 
specialty of coal direct from their mines 
to the farmer, is the Martin-Howe Coal 
Co., of 1902 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to write them with regard to 
their Tecumseh coal, and the reasonable 
prices they are making thereon at this 
time of the year. By placing your order 
at once, you will get the benefit of the 
low price for July, and this will mean a 
considerable saving. Their Tecumseh coal 
is guaranteed to be absolutely satisfac- 
tory, and our readers will find the Martin- 
Howe Coal Ce. a thoroughly reliable com- 
pany to do business with. They will be 
glad to have you mention the paper when 
writing them, as they want to know from 
what source their inquiries come.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


BUY A FARM ELEVATOR. 


One of the most profitable investments 
the farmer can make is a farm elevator 
for elevating grains to the crib. A good 
elevator saves labor when labor is at a 
premium, and when time counts most, and 
it does away with one of the hardest 
jobs on the fagm, that of having to scoop 
the grain from the wagon by hand power. 








The Sandwich Mfg. Co., of 103 State St., 
Sandwich, Ill, have been making farm 
elevators for a good many years, and 
they have issued an interesting booklet 
descriptive of the Sandwich farm elevator 
which they will be glad to send to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
The booklet is illustrated and goes into 
details with regard to the Sandwich ele- 
vator being a desirable elevator to install. 
Sandwich elevators are the result of a 
good many years of experience in the 
manufacturing. —Advertising Notice. 


Slickerine Covers 
Give Double Wear 











Slickerine Stack and Machine Covers will outwear 
two to four ordinary covers because they are madc 
of heavy duck, double stitched and treated with 
Slickerine, the famous treatment which makes them 
absolutely water-proof and guaranteed against atiff- 
ening, breaking, rotting or mildewing. Finished 
with manilla ropes 4 ft.8 in. apart, and all covers 
over 4 ft. 9 in. the seams run the short way, draining 
water better and adding greater strength. Noother 
covers so durable. Manufactured only by this com- 
pany and shipped to all parts of the U. 8. 

Slickerine treatment for your present covers 
will double their life. make them water-proof and 
keep them from mildewing. 80c per gallon. Easy 
toapply. Write for free Folders. 


PEORIA ” cs AND Awe co. 
Box 79, Dept. 3. ORIA, ILL. 





Callow ay customers 
the quality of a, 
and sold direct goods. 
yan engine, spreader or 


summer prices. Man- 
ufacturing snerevemente 
mee enabled us slash 





‘Adel Vitrified 
Atl: Corn Cribs 


The 

30th Century One 

Crib. Most practical, 
most serviceable and best 


wa service because 
for preserving the crop. 
ROT-PROOF, RAT-PROOF, RAIN-PROOF 
AND FIRE-PROOF 
Insures perfect drying of corn—nearly three- 
fourths of wall surface is open with resulting 
- uick drying and therefore quick marketing. 
osts practically the same as wooden crib. 
Write for free catalog and glass cutter today. 
Ba oe. CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205 ADEL, IOWA 
Also ae ne of Iowa’s Standard 
Vitrified Drain Tile. 


The a Thing in Wind Mills 
our Perkins Oilless 


All steel, double geared. Fitted with 
heavy phosphor bronze bearings at 
every point of friction. No grease 
cups or oil holes, and we guarantee 
this mill to run withoutoil for 5 years. 
We believe ft will run thirty years 
or more. Don’t endanger your iife 








ids in olling a wind mill. Buy the Per- 
EK! kins and save all trouble and danger. 
Pat Self regulating as well as self oiling. 
W/ You can’t buy another mill like the 


Perkins. Write us today for catalog 
telling all about [ts special features. 







= 


4 S Ui It’s areasonable priced milland gives 
WARY the maximum of satisfaction. Ad- 

A | dress, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
— —-» PERKINS WINDMILL & ENGINE CO. 





i] 


S50 MAINST., Mishawaka, Ind. 


White Blooming Sweet Clover Seed 
WANTED fome crown’ and guarantee 
pere. Send prices on 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 pound lots, 
J. W. McDONNELL, Humboldt, s. p. 








WALNUT LOGS 


12 inches and up in diameter at 
small end, & feet and up in length. 
Des Moines Saw Mil! Ce., Inc., Des Moines, la. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
lowa. 

Oct. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Geo. Lewis and others, Marshall- 
town, lowa. 

Oct. 13.—C. A. Oldsen and E. B. 

Wall Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Ass'n, Aledo, Ill. O. H. Lee, Aledo, 
Ill., Secretary. 

Oct. 19—Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

© t. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 21—E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 

Dec. 16—Zobel Bros., 


Thomas, 


Dysart, Iowa. 


Mar. 17—H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Ia., 
and C, H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, la. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Sept. 16—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Oct. 15—Glen Moss, Garden Prairie, lowa. 
Oct. 26—P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, la. 
May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, lowa. 
GUERNSEYS. 
Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
PERCHEONS. 
29—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 


Aug. 5—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Aug. 6—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Sept. 17—A. O. M« Mullen, Estherville, la. 

Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 

ct. 1—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Towa. 

Oct. 6—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa, 

Oct. 7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 

Oct. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 

Nov. 1—Henry E. Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa, 

Nov. 3—Wmim. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 

Jan, 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 

Jan. 15—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D 


Nov. 16 


—F, H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, la. 
Jan. 21—C. A. 


DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 


Feb. 2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

Feb. &—Graham tros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Feb. $—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 

Feb. $9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 


Feb. 17 t. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D 


Feb. 18—C. P, Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 


Instead of March 34d. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 28—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sept. 29—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Sept. 29—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, lowa. 
Jan. 19—J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
lowa. 
Jan. 4—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 





Feb. 9—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 21—Jas. Lawler, Ciare, lowa. 

Feb. 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
iseve in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also appifes to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special tion. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and ne changes 
can be made after aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can ‘Usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Stack covers of a new_construction are 
advertised by the Hafer Lumber Co., that 








sell at attractive prices. See their an- 
nouncement on another page of this is- 
sue.—Advertising notice. 


Those good Duroc Jersey fall boars be- 
ing offered by Messrs. Grimes Bros., of 
West Union, Iowa, are being _ priced 
mighty cheap. If they are not all gone 
vet suggest that those in need of one 
get busy and order at once. We have 
them and know they are good. 

Zobel Bros., Short-horn and Percheron 
breeders, of Dysart, lowa, are arranging 
for a public sale of Short-horn cattie De- 


we 
one 


ceen 











cember 16th, and expect to sell horses in 
the spring. They h a good herd of 
Scotch cattle hold an important 
sale, partic which will be given 
ater.—Adver 
\ good concre mixer will more than 
Save worn out, 
e! that, it 
ea d there- 
re Mfg. Co., 
pt have puta 
\\ $37.5), about 
. tell you It 
holds % cubic feet, and requires a 2- 
horsepower engine to operate it. It mixes 
quickly and accurately, and should be 
popular with farm  folks.—Advertising 
Notice 
Mr. F. M. Washburn, of Lake Crystal, 
Minn., has a fine outlook this year for his 
Iburoc Jerseys. He saved one hundred 
und thirteen spring pigs and besides he 
has some extra choice fall stuff. Top 
Notcher Chief by the grand champion 
Model Chief 2d is one of the herd boars. 
He is a full brother to the noted Royal 
Model, owned by C. A. DeVaul, of In- 
wood, Iowa. Top Notcher Chief is now 
for sale. A top fall boar and some spring 
pigs will be offered from this herd a 


little later.—Advertising notice. 
Short-horn bulls of the Duchess of Glos- 
é Silver Queen, Dainty Dame, Crimson 
Flower, Louisa and other-Scotch families, 
besides representatives of the well known 


ter 
ter, 











Young Marys and Zelias, are still offered 
for sale by Jesse Binford & Sons, of Lis- 
comb, Iowa. They invite those wanting 
to buy bulls to come to see them, and 
they will be glad to meet those who notify 
them of their coming. They will also be 
glad to describe and quote prices on the 
bulls they have to offer, by mail if de- 
sired.—Advertising Notice. 


Just a reminder of the Shanks Duroc 
sale, August 5th, at Worthington, Minn., 
again. It's a High Model sale. High 
Model, the grand champion of the lowa 
State Fair, the greatest hog show in the 
world, has few if any equals as a sire. 
Fifteen fall boars included by High Model 
and Col. Gano that surpass anything of 
like ages ever raised on the farm. Some 
top spring boars; ten young sows bred to 
High Model; show sows. Get your name 
on Mr. Shank’s mailing list at once for 
catalogue. Watch for announcement in 
next week's issue.—Advertising Notice. 


The party looking for a tried big type 


Poland China herd boar will not be dis- 
appointed in F.’s Longfellow, being adver- 
tised elsewhere in this issue by Messrs. 
L. S. Fisher & Son, of Edgewood, Iowa. 
The best boar ever bred by the Fishers is 
sired by him, and may be seen by visiting 
the herd. We refer to Longfellow’s Won- 
der. The first check for one hundred dol- 
lars buys F.’s Longfellow. Some mighty 


good fall boars are also being offered. 
Any further information desired may be 
had by addressing L. S. Fisher & Son, 


Look up their card.—Advertising Notice. 

Sunlight is one of the most desirable 
things to have in a hog house. Special 
windows designed to give maximum sun- 
shine in the hog house, are made by the 
Shrauger & Johnson Co., of 415 Walnut 
St., Atlantic, Iowa, and an excellent idea 
thereof can be gained by referring to the 
advertisement on page 996. They are also 
makers of barn ventilators, and they will 
be glad to tell our readers about both, 
and also about their steel silo roofs. They 
have four modern hog house plans which 
they will be glad to send to you on re- 
quest, and those who are building a hog 
house will find them valuable.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

Mr. J. M. Glasier, of St. James, Minn., 
the live breeder of the smooth, big type 
Poland China, is offering elsewhere in 
this issue early spring boars of high order. 
We visited this herd just recently and 
what we found will please any man look- 
ing for a big young boar. G.’s Big Price 
and Valley Longfellow are the herd boars, 
two splendid individuals. G.’s Big Price 
is perhaps the biggest two-year-old boar 
in the state. He is that good, that we 
advised Mr. Glasier to take him out to 
the state fair another year. It is difficult 
to get people to realize how great a boar 
he is without seeing him. Mr. Glasier has 
some of the spring boars in training now 
for the coming state fairs. Get in touch 
with him if you wish to know more about 
these good boars. 

C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa, is raising 
a good lot of big type Poland Chinas, as 
usual, and will sell a good offering of 
boars and gilts October 11th. His herd of 
Angus cattle will again be represented at 
the state fair, where he will show both 
steers and breeding stock. His herd is 
still headed by the old champion, Vala’s 
Rosegay. He also has a Trojan Erica 
show son of Vala’s Rosegay, which will 
make a strong show. His Poland China 
pigs include litters by the big type cham- 
pion, Smooth Big Bone, Halford’s Big 
Bob, Cree’s Extra Long, Prince Hadley 
(this boar a champion for Mr. Rosenfeld 
at Ames last year); and other litters sired 
by Chief of lowa, a Hancher bred show 


yearling that will be seen at the state 
fair this vear. Mr. Rosenfeld is nicely 
located, less than a mile from Kelly on 
the Interurban and Northwestern rail- 


roads.—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. Jas. Lawler, of Clare, Iowa, has 
brought one hundred and seventy head of 
his big type Poland China spring pigs 
through in good shape. Mr. Lawler has 
a herd of hogs that will rival the best in 
the state. He is one of those quiet men 
who pays sirict attention to business. One 
doesn’t need tu guess at his business abil- 


ity if he has ever visited his herd. He is 
a little more successful in getting real 
big classy boars to head his herd than 


most breeders. Were he to emphasize the 
merits of his herd to the extent it has 
been the custom of many others whose 
herds are inferior, we venture to say that 
Lawler of Clare, Iowa, would be one of 
the most widely patronized breeders. He 
certainly has the ‘“‘goods.”’ A little later 
spring and fall boars will be offered from 
this herd. February 2Ist Mr. Lawler will 
sell an offering of bred sows.—Advertising 
Notice. 





With reference to their milking Short- 
horns, H. L. Cobb & Son, of Independence, 
lowa, write “We have just shipped thir- 
teen head of yearlings to Illinois for foun- 
dation herds for three parties, and have 
two more sold to ship to that state later. 
We have also shipped a three-months bull 
calf to a party Idaho, and have sold 
two yearling heifers to ship to the same 
place later. A yearling bull has also 
gone to a party in North Dakota. In- 


quiries are coming in fast, 
points to a bright future for the dual 
pu Short-horns. We have some ex- 
tra high class prospects left that should 
appeal to the most critical buyers.” 
Messrs. Cobb will be glad to advise our 

‘s by correspondence with regard to 
milking Short-horns they have to 
or they will be pleased to have them 


and everything 


pose 











’ 
make them a visit, and will be glad to 
meet those who notify them of their 
coming. Note their advertisement in this 
issue Advertising Notice. 


Ruebel Bros., of Marathon, Iowa, claim 
September 2%th and January 4th as dates 


for public sales of registered big type 
Poland Chinas. They will also hold a 
bred sow sale February 22d. A recent 





visit to Mess Ruebel Bros’. farm found 
their herd in a most prosperous condition. 
We were informed that it contained three 
hundred and forty head of the different 
ages, making it, without doubt, the third 
largest herd of the breed in the state. 
They have two hundred and twenty-five 
spring pigs and they are mainly: by their 
two great Mouw boars, Black Jumbo and 





Smooth Jumbo. They are both two years 
old. The Ruebel Bros. have developed 
these boars, and they are nowhere near 
through growing yet. Black Jumbo we 
regard as one of the greatest of big type 
boars. He is the sort of a big hog that 


suits everybody. Offers have been re- 
fused for him, we are told, so high that 
it would scare a lot of breeders if they 


heard them. About thirty-five boars will 
go in their September sale, all by the two 
above named boars. Watch for particu- 
lars later.—Advertising Notice. 

P. J. Leahy, well known proprietor of 
Glenmere herd of Angus cattle, Williams- 
burg, Iowa, advises us that he will sell 
a fine lot of Angus heifers, from two to 
five years old, and bred or with young 
calves at foot. The calves are by Ban- 
don, specially selected to follow Morning 
Star 2d at the head of Glenmere herd, and 
the calves are out of Morning Star 2d 
dams. This will give our readers an op- 
portunity to buy Angus heifers at private 
treaty from one of the best herds in the 
country. Mr. Leahy also advertised a 
number of high-class young bulls that 


should go to head herds. See announce- 
ment and write, or visit Mr. Leahy if 
interested in buying. Kindly mention 


Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, can 
interest the party looking for big type 
Poland China sows bred for August and 
September farrow. Those offered are 
mostly yearlings and good ones. They 
are daughters of Mr. Hancher’s noted 
boars Mabel’s Wonder, Long Wonder, 
Mouw’s Chief and Chief Price Jr. Mabel’s 
Wonder weighed better than nine hun- 
dred pounds when he won first at the 
Iowa State Fair. We weighed Long 
Wonder ourself a year ago when he 
weighed ten hundred and_ twenty-five 
pounds. Two of the best tried sows in the 
herd are also being offered that are due to 
farrow a little later. One is by Mabel’s 
Wonder and the other by Long Wonder. 
Mr. Hancher is offering the young herd 
boar H.’s Big Bone: $175 will buy him. 
He is a very smooth, high backed boar 
with very few faults. Anyone wanting 
bone, size and quality, a boar good enough 
to show at the state fair, should look H.’s 
Big Bone over. The pig crop with Mr. 
Hancher is the best ever this vear. When 
it comes to big pigs and uniformity in 
size none have the edge on Mr. Hancher 
this year. Note his card in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 

THE McHENRY ANGUS SALE. 

We wish to call the attention of the 


readers of Wallaces’ Farmer to the ad- 
vertisement on another page of this issue 


of the veteran Aberdeen Angus breeder, 
Mr. W. A. McHenry, of Denison, Iowa. 
At the present time Mr. McHenry has 


two hundred head of the very choicest 
males and females from his Blackcap- 
Blackbird, Erica and Pride cows that he 
has been twenty-eight years building up. 
The state fair and International prizes 
won by this herd is legion. He is offer- 
ing at this time fourteen bulls bred in 
the purple, and might sell a few females. 
Those wishing a herd bull will do well to 
visit the McHenry herd. We know of no 
breeder who by his works and counsel has 
been of greater inspiration to the young 
and inexperienced than Mr. McHenry. By 
visiting his herd one gets the correct idea 


of type, scale, blood lines—and in fact 
everything pertaining to the success in 
breeding Aberdeen Angus cattle. We 


can not urge too strongly the importance 
of every breeder owning at least a few of 
the best specimens the breed affords; and 
we know of no better place to go for such 
than to this long-time honored veteran. 
A bull purchased from the McHenry herd, 
from this fact alone, is half sold when 
you are ready to dispose of him. Noth- 
ing we can say here will impress one as 
a visit to the farm and to meet and talk 
with Mr. McHenry. Look up his card and 
write him. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 











GUERNSEYS. 


Imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25,1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pounds, fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat In forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parti- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Grade Guernsey Bull Calf 


about eight months old for sale. White and fawn, 
from a W.D. Hoard bull (Pliny of Prospect 22843) 
and an exceptionally fine high grade Guernsey cow, 
price $40, crated f. 0. b. Stewartville. 

Cc. H. BREWSTER, Stewartville, Minn. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 
HE PARSIFALS 


T 
Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 
———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeess 


eee eee 
Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order now— 
you save in two ways—express charges are less and 
pigs cost less at3 months than at 6 months of age. 
Can furnish pairs not related. 
FAKGO & MYERS, 





Redfield, S. Dak. 


Mule Foot Hogs. 


able males. 
pigs. 





Bred sows and 
gilts, service- 
Booking orders for December farrowed 
H.C. Alloway, Elsberry. Missouri. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


. 

Live Stock For Sale 

Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestaut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams: Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, iowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 





—_—_______ 


JERSEYS. 





We have sold all the heifers and heifer Calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 
s | 
Registered Jerseys 
Gilt edge butter stock. Fresh cows, heifers ang 
young bulls from high testing register of merit cows, 


all sound and healthy. For sale by 
E.s. BUFFUM, Le Roy, lows 








HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; juntor 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire'’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood }ines, 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. ddress 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and beifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
McHKAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 














RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm — 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls, 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Bulls— Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six 
eigbt months old. Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 

E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, Iowa 














AUCTIONEERS. 





Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text booke free, written by’ instructors. : 
WEXT TERM OPERS APRIL 5 1915 KANGAS CITY, MISSOURI 

W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ip 
Miseouri Auetion School, largest and best in tke 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. Term opens August 2d. 


Jones National Scheol of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J, E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneé 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 a0! 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


with ©. C. KELL. Grinnell. lowa 
y yeare 


29 years experience in selling live stock. Man) nd 
Ly 























experience in breeding. A good judge of va 1¢8, 
a wide acquaintance make my services especia 
valuable. Write for dates. 


N. G. KRASCHE 


—— ad 
LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, lows 











a 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
* F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Heres St. Chi 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(19) 999 





HORSES. 


BUROC JERSEYS. 








2040 Ib. black 3-year-old stallion; 
Aine 3 50 lb. black 4-year-olds; a 1970 Ib. 3 
r-old. greys: 
pea id, my own raising. Sound. 
Fast trains all directions. 


i) i 
-s tee them. 
R. 7, 


FRE Dp CHANDLER, 


three 1900 1b. black 3-year-olds; 
-year-old and a 2190 Ib. 4- 
a 1580 1b. and two 1630 lb. black 2-year-olds; 
s a Registered Percherons. 
ae ». black imported horse and mostly from imported mares. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


a 1640 Ib. grey 
Sired by 
I will 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also Pe pis. A mares in a. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 
Come and see them. 


Mention this paper. 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, fowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 1b. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 











I will make a special inducement to jack custom- 
ere during the summer months. I have 


45 JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jaek season begins again and lasts 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States. 
I also —_ a lot of good stallions. 

L. SLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circuiars free. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar ltapids. 











When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SHORT-HORNS. 





“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - ho 


6 splendid yearling se na 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Reans and Reds 


We have bulls to sult every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 
Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


I now have for sale five good young 
Short-born bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and qual ity. Also a fine lot of calwes coming on 
iby Missile Marguts, the superior show bull and 
sireat head of herd. Call or write. 


RC. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Ssotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls ‘of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 

Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
siltck, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


ergs VERNON DAIRY Short- horns— 
) bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
jerd contains Ruth 3d, 83: Ibs. butter and 15599 
k in 1 yr.: Charlotte B.,706 lbs. butter and 
1% - Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
12411290 lbs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
rerage. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
d Residencein town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
independence, Iowa. 


| Pure Scotch Red Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
d Fe pont 10, 1914. lso three younger bulls 





Mt. Pleasant, lowa 




























alr 





“arly one year old, 
DAVEN Por’ . & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
All good, straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
em " e it will attract any farmer wanting @ 





ma “ ass E & SON, 


5 ‘Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


roans, ready for services Several very 
sotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
rs you want. Both the bulis and the price 
4 ht Visit us at once or write. 

I SITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Il. 


15 So Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


ma 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
t lin tested. Sired by Anoka Marsball 
and Burwood Duke 303446. 


I ¥, F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


thort=horn Bulls for Sale 


] 


a ‘ave a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
ih 2 bre eeding condition and ready for service; 
“i y an Regular 350515. 

re w ILKANSON, R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


hhort=hern Bulls for Sale 


,2¢ 21 months Scotch Nonpartel bull of smooth, 
cky, eariy maturing type, a nice red with 
y so two younger bulls. 

JK, Bennet, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Thave ton bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
Rest. mellow feilows that are pleasing to the eye. 
@ reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 

“I JS. H. DEHNEK, Caecede, lowa, 


Back Grove, Ia. 


































90 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scetch Topped 


From 12 to 20 months; sired by the 240) pound sire, 
Sultan’s Calculater 334973. The smooth, 
beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical buyers— 
and at reasonable prices. Write or visit the farm. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, lowa 


Short-horns for Sale 


Eight Good Young Scotch Bulls 


Sired by Earl of Avondale and other good sires. 
Also ten good cows and beifers, mostly Scotch, bred 
to Earl of Avondale. Prices reasonable. Call or 
gg Address 

- A. BONEWELL, 


Dakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scetch show bull—a red. heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


6 Fine Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on application to 

A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 


and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City, 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE "2 


1869 
Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves,a 
number etraight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy. red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for #125. Call or write. 


Cc. H. Jackson, 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Kollins, Central City, lowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 





Grinnell, lowa 











lowa 











Avoca, lowa 





“Proud Cherry’? 


aed 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. 
by the champion Chief Model for sale. 
specimen. 


A few fall boars 
One is a real show 


Address 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, iowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 
FALL BOARS OFFERED 


Good boars? Two are exceptionally good and not 
one that is undesirable. Their blood is of the three 
families: Crimson Wonder, Golden Model and Model 
Chief. They are heavy hammed and wide ribbec. 
Price #20 to $25, if taken soon. 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 


125 spring pigs coming on. Bred sow sale Jan. 14. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


for sale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
will please. He is a boar that will make a reputation 
for any breeder if given a chance. For full particu- 


lars, address 
A. J. LEECH, Luverne, Minn. 





8 Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 
of Sept. ist farrow for sale. Five are sired by M. L. 
Model, a Crimson Wonder bred boar, and out of dams 
by Royal Muncie; three are by Royal Muncie 97129 
out of an Ohio Chief 4th dam. Allin good health, 
heavy boned, smooth fellows with good head and 
ears, strong back and good feet, the pick out of a lot 
of 33. Priced reasonable to get more room for the 
spring crop. Also some choice March pigs sired by 
Golden Wonder, a son of the champion Long Wonder 
and out of a Golden Model 2d dam. 
JURGEN SCHMIDT, Everly, Iowa 


FALL BOARS 


ered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
rh are by the 940 Ib. Crimson Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos, for 82.0, and 
Out of 600 and 700 Ib. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herd of high grade Guernsey 
cattle. Address 


F. H. DICKEY, 





Emmetsburg, lowa 








- DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Modei. the 
best junior yearling in lowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getin early. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use in registered herds. Tliree are 
by Jumbo Col., full brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize suv 
lb. A Wonder, Jr. Notin high flesh but good, grow - 
thy. well made boars with breed character. For 
Particulars write 


A. H. MOEN, Inwood, ia. 





Duroc Jersey Boars °° "7° yearling boars 


at reasonable prices. 
L. L. De YOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





CHOICE BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


Sired by the 1000-lb. Wonder Jumbo and a son of the noted $1500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 


fellows (cholera immune) at 330 each. 


B. F. MARMION, 


Big. growthy, lengthy 


Will pay express charges on the first ten orders. 


Farmington, lowa 








FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, all 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearling boar; fall 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to seli Write for parti- 
culars and describe what you want. We'll fill your 
order. Address 


mM. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


OUR MOTTO 


sonew Poland-Chinas Qcariry 


Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest Iowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wauts. We will price the pigs right. 
One herd boar, fall boar-and gilts. March boar and 
gilts open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 





‘ast fall. GEORGE GLYNN, 
R. 2, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 


tg Type 0.1.C.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or September 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A few 
choice spring pigs. Our stock is all first class. 
We ship C. O. D., and Register FREE in the 0. 1. C. 
or Chester White Association. -* 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and Illinois state 
fair than all other breeders put together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CITY, MICH. 








The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sow, Ivla 4th by the noted champioa 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with seale. 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, la. 


O.1.C 


type, cholera immune. 





AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
Je and gilts, all ages. Prolific. large 
Fred R Ruebush, Sciota, I! 





Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
im thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old herd boar, Giant Look 
207741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


G’s BIG PRICE 


The biggest Poland-China boar for his age in Minn., 
a high scoring boar and a great sire. Early spring 
boars for sale by him and by 


VALLEY LONGFELLOW 


75 pigs inourspring crop and not a runt among them. 
No trouble to suit people with this kind. Let me 
hear from you. 


J. M. GLASIER, St. James, Minnesota 


TWO MAMMOTH BiG IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA 
HERD BOARS OFFERED 
ansaiener yo S HADLEY 198413 
3, ears old, weight 850 Ibs. 
THU IRER’ s SMOOTH WONDER 24 
218429, 2 years old, weight 70 lbs. 
Your choice for $150. These are no ordinary 
boars. You will realize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment when you see their get. They possess about 
p — goes = the $500 boar. Come and investi- 
. THUIRER, 
Fostoria, 








oe County — lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430 


One choice yearling and a few ca.ves soon old 


L. $. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, fowa 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, M1040 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 








F’s Longfellow 197311 


for sale. Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
that has more than made good. (Que of the great 

rs ata nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 
and spring pigs of either sex. 


LL. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, lowa 





HAMPSHIKES. 


— FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Good husky March boars and 
gilts,of best blood jines, at 
#15 each, either sex co July. 
Great saving on price and 
express to buy now. 
THOS. L. MAXWELL 
Creston, lowa 














oe Y BONED, BRED HAMPSHIRE 
ows and spring pigs, beth sexes. EDWARD 
DOOLEY , Selma, lowa. 





Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also @ few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready to move. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 

- B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 




















I  } BOARS, bred ‘gilts and triea 
sows. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
C. E. BEATY, 


cial prices. Astoria, Ill. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are- now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy bullt, quality 
feliows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a supertor 
son of the champion Erwin tt Balmot Jr., by the 





show buli Belmont, and Bi Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good AnguS™erd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, iowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 Ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Biackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


20 GOOD ANGUS BULLS 20 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sate 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Bloom—in ages from 11 mos. to 2 yrs. oid. 
Most of these bulls would now be beading herds if 








the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 


have individual merit by inheritance. 
P. J. LEAHY 


Come and see. 
Williamsburg. lowa 





‘Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Gienfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
frem prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 
an ist. 


d price 1 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, {OWA 
15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMORE OF ALTA 73105 and ITo BLacx- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 2 
ready for service. 8100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa 








Wanted—Reg’d Aberdeen-Angus Females 


Any aze, young stock preferred. 
Address P.O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 








HUDSON 
Rides the Crest 
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1041 Sold in Two Days 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 
15th—Opening Days for This New Model— 
Dealers Sold to Users 1041 HUDSONS 
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SS This new-model HUDSON—for 1916—was first announced in season we doubled our output and brought the price to$1550. On 

S the newspapers on June 13th. About the same time announce that model last summer we were at times 4000 cars oversold. SSS 
SSS ment was made in Farm Papers and weeklies covering America, | On this new model we doubled our output again, and brought SS 
Sv All announced these four great innovations: the price to $1350. In but a few months this new-type car has WSS 
SS SS a quadrupled the HUDSON output. It has changed the whole S 

\ NSS The Yacht-Line Body idea of a class car. Today it dominates in a conspicuous way the SS 
XE T L Fini field of the quality Six. SS 
S \N he Lustrous Finish / SVyy 
WN More Room and Luxury No Car Like It SS 
SG SS A $200 Price Reduction HUDSON popularity brought many a follower. Within a few S N 


months there were dozens of makers building cars in the Light 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 15th—the i Six class. ; i 
days—every HUDSON showroom in the country was Wovens > 5 ns But Howard E. Coffin and his engineers had then spent three 


dT 


Ys Yy 
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street. Every road around brought farmers to see this newest car. years on this HUDSON. They were working all the time to im- 

SG Many bear of men — turned away. There was no ‘prove it. They worked out countless refinements. Within 20 months 
S WS chance for demonstrations. Even careful inspection was almost they had added to this HUDSON 51 distinct improvements. And 
WX impossible. Yet 1041 men in those two days bought these new. our multiplied output had brought the price down to $1350. . 
XQ model HUDSONS. In those two days men paid $1,400,000 for Today this HUDSON finds no rival in sight of it. Such a car SS 
WW @ =a HUDSON model none had ever seen before. “7 such a price ee impossible with small productions. Many of the Ss 
SS est of HUDSON features are not found in other cars. Today you Ro 
\\S The Avalanch e ; — are second choice to the HUDSON if you seek a \ 
MQ igh-grade Six. 
Ss SS June 14th and 15th broke every record in the sale of high-grade 
S NS cars. We knew the avalanche was coming, but the actual demand New 1 916 F eatures \ . 
So amazed us. All over the country motor car buyers had been wait- This new-model HUDSON brings out the Yacht-Line body. It XS 
SS ing this new model. We held our announcement until dealers shows for the first time the Lustrous finish. Each coat is baked WX S 

: N SY 
SS SS could get reasonable stocks ahead. on in enormous ovens. It has a roomier tonneau, a wider rear NIQQa 
SS a But the first two days sold nearly half a month’s output. By seat. It has disappearing extra seats to double the tonneau room. N S 
SS the time this appears our deliveries of this new model will reach It has enameled leather upholstery. It has deep, luxurious SV 
S SS wee —- ed are building 115 per day. y Fond sro will wiry h b ith lof Many th 4 NS N 
SCV ardly begin to supply the men who want this H car. nd it has, above all, the approval of owners. Many thousands RSSso 
MC : of men have proved out this HUDSON on millions of miles of SS SS 
Ss S Came Like a Comet road. Any nae will endorse this to you as the perfect car. \\ ; N 
SQ Go see it before our summer output is sold. Now you can get \\ WY 
x SS m It was amy 4 22 “xr o — ng ists eae e an early delivery. Later we fear that you cannot. \\ \ 
QA e new-type Six. It was designed by Howard E. Coffin, the 7-Passenger Ph -Passenger R Qar 
NG am see peg tg designer, and weighed under 3000 pounds. It $1350, ee ae omer gd Ane Conttolct. $1650" \ X 
AQ cut fuel and tire cost in two. LQ 
NG The price was $1750 then, but that price was the season’s sen- HUDSON MOTOR CAR COM PANY \ X 
SY sation. To sell a high-grade Six under $2000 was considered im- DETROIT, MICHIGAN \ \Y 
SA possible then. " Fras ca y NY 
SSs The demand for that car was far ahead of supply. The next gues conttoued catieiniiien. Ask us to explain en er \ . \ 
——— \\ 
== We have dealers everywhere. These are a few in your vicinity—lowa dealers: \ 
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Albia—W. T. Pilkington. Des Moines—Hudson-Jones Automobile Co., Iowa Falls—Otterbach & Beitsch. Richland—Richland Motor Car Ce, 


SA 

S= Algona—L. T. Griffin. 118 N. Locust St. lowa City—Carr Motor Co. Red Oak—Petty Automobile Co. X \ 
Alta—N. P. Swanson. Davenport—The Peoples Garage. Jefferson—W. H. Barker Auto Co. Remsen—Ernster & Mayrow. NK N \S 

Alvord—Klein & Kuroick. Deep River— Winders & Craver. Lamoni—J. C. Danielson. Shenandoah—.J. R. Stickler. XM : WS 

Britt—Britt Motor Co. Dubuque—Schrup Motor Car Co. Lansing—Gilbertson & Lenz Bidney—Charies Monson. NK x NN 

Ss Boone—Crary Motor Car Co. Dunlap—W. A. Chauncey. Malvern—Salyers & Kayton, Bioux City—J. W. Ohiman. \\ NN 
SSS Buffalo Center—B. D. Sterling. Edgewood—Edgewood Auto & Supply Co. Mallard—Brownlee Bros. Bibley—W. W. Overholser. ‘ WSS 
Cherokee—La Mont Bros. Estherville—Ryder & Karr. Marengo—Joe Mulhberin. Sbeldon—Western Rubber & Auto Co, NN MN NS 

> Cantril—Saar & Robbins Fairfield—Kilpatrick & Cobagan. Marshalltown—G. W. Darling Co. Spencer—Maurer Sales Co. \\ SAY 
ETc Cedar Rapids—Ivan Ellwood. Farley—John Roseliep. Mason City—Hathorn Automobile Ce, South English—Sloan’s Garage. YX AW 
SS Centerville—Duree-Adams Motor Co. Forest City—G. M. Whiteis. Menlo—Wilson Bros. Schaller—C. H. Reuber. WY \\ 
SSS: Clarinda—Lisle Mfg. Co. Fort Dodge—Knight Motors Co. Monona—Monona Motor Car Co. Spirit Lake—Peterson Motor Co, \\ . \Y 
=—_—= Charles City—O’ Harrow Auto Co, Fayette—Hoogner Auto Co. Nevada—Nevada Auto Co. Storm Lake—N. P. Swanson. \\ \\ 
so Clearfield—C. F. Lyddon & Son. Gladbrook—Edward Rehder. New Hampton—Wesp Motor Co. Toledo—Jones Bros. Auto Co. \\\ \ 
=e Clear Lake—H. D. Mason. Goldfield—Blewett Auto Co. Newton—Warner Auto Co. ‘Webster City—Parkburst & Lavender Aute \ NN 
Sones SS Clinton—M. J. Dannatt. Grinnell—J. N. Knight & Son. Northwood— Wiley Auto Co. Co. \ YOY 
Ss Corydon—Corydon Auto Co. Hampton—Koemer Gibson Co. Osage—York Covey. Waucon—T. J. Werhan. WN \ 
Council Bluffe—William Roper. Harlan—Booth Implement Co. Ottumwa—Reeves Auto Co. ‘Waterloo—Peverill Motor Sales Co. YOY WW 
Creston— Bert Hintz. Humboldt—Jackson Motor Car Ca, Parkersville—S. Peters. Washington—Smith & Clark. ! YY 
Dallas Center—Zuck & Moser Aute Ca ada Grove—Pilcher Hardware Oe Prescott—H. C. Reese. West Branch—Fred Harden. ‘ AN \ 

Decorah—Gus. Sheggrud. Independeace—Finuf & York. Badclifie—Glide Aute Co. ‘West Liberty—H. J. Smith. Ys SY 

Ss - , Winterset—Ben F. Bore. N NS 
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